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| sport has been given to the English. This is not 
|eorrect, for although the English may have 
| improved the construction of the ice-mountains, 
| the amusement itself is purely Russian, and is 
many centuries old. The rutschberg is to be 
found in every part of the empire, and is used by 
all classes of the people. 


+ 
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UNBENDING. 


Thomas Couture, the French painter, was a 
man whose personal peculiarities stood immovably 
| in the way of his success in life. He was peculiar 
| and outspoken; he knew the faults of character 

Although winter is long and tedious in many | by which he made so many enemies, yet he could 
parts of the Russian Empire, the children find | not bring himself to correct them. Delaroche, the 
plenty of amusement throughout the season. | favorite court-painter of the time, was his master, 
They fearlessly face the wintry blasts and frolic | but Couture did not in the least admire him, and 
in the great banks of snow, in spite of the eager- remained only a short time under his tuition. 





THE “RUTSCHBERGS” OF RUSSIA. 
By the Countess’ Norraikow. 





ness of Jack Frost to nip their fingers and toes. 

In the villages the young folks make snow- 
houses, which they people with imitation boys 
and girls of snow. These snow-houses, if properly 
constructed, will last the entire season and afford 
no end of amusement. To make them durable, 
pails of water are poured over them. The water 
freezes immediately, and so solidifies the structures 
that they do not melt away until the coming of 
the warm sunshine of late spring. 

But perhaps the most popular and character- 
istic of Russian pastimes is that of the ‘“rutsch- 
bergs,”’ or ice-mountains, which are found in 
almost every city, town and village of the empire. 
I will endeavor to tell you how they are con- 
structed : 


First, a narrow wooden scaffold is raised, some- | 


times to the height of forty or fifty feet. On the 


top of this is a gallery, which is reached by a long | 


flight of steps placed on one side of the scaffold. 


The slide starts from the other side, and is at first | 
very steep, but it becomes less so before it reaches | 


the level of the ground. 

The mountain is formed of large blocks of ice, 
placed upon planks. The blocks are made to 
assume a regular form by hacking off the corners, 
when the beautiful crystal mass presents a dazzling 
appearance. To cement and solidify the whole, 
water is poured upon it. This freezes, and the 
operation is repeated until the whole mountain 
becomes compact. 

When the level ground is reached, high walls of 
snow are formed on either side of the slides. The 
gully between them is filled ..th water, which 
when frozen leaves a surface as smooth as glass. 
This addition frequently lengthens the slide for a 
considerable distance. 

It is customary, when possible, to build two 
ice-mountains directly opposite each other, which 


are connected by three snow walls inclosing the | 


two slides. 


The pleasure experienced in riding at lightning | 


speed down one of these ice-mountains is some- 
thing never to be forgotten. Many jolly young 
people are always to be found awaiting their 
turn in the galleries. In the bright sunshine of a 
winter’s day it is not unusual to see the summit 
of these mountains literally covered with chatter- 
ing boys and girls awaiting their chance for a 
slide. 

The little vehicle in which they make the descent 
is built of ice, and usually takes the form of a 
boat. Loose straw or matting is placed in the 
bottom as a protection against the cold of the ice. 
Sometimes there are not enough ice-boats for all 
the young people who assemble. In such cases 
extra conveyances are hastily improvised. Usually 
a large mat is pressed into service. On this the 
laughing party seat themselves, and start at the 
signal with much merry shouting. 

Sometimes the entire party is accidentally 
thrown out of the boat or off the mat, and goes 
tumbling down the steep. Such mishaps enhance 
the pleasure of the sport, for seldom is any one 
seriously injured. 

On moonlight nights the scene is particularly 
enchanting, especially when the aurora borealis 
glorifies the sky. Then the amusement is likely 
to go on till long after midnight. 

In the villages the peasants, who cannot afford 
the expense of an elaborate structure, frequently 
use the roofs of their houses as a gallery from 
which to start their rutschberg. It is funny to see 
the young and old of both sexes standing on the 
roof of some peasant home, with their hair flying 
and their odd-looking garments fluttering in the 
wind. Suddenly they shout, and then the strange- 
looking company may be seen flying earthward. 

The short descent from a peasant’s home is not, 
so exhilarating as the long slide down a properly 
constructed snow-mountain, but- the peasant 
apparently enjoys the sport as much as his city 
brother. 

In all the large cities of the empire, rutschbergs 
are erected in the courtyards of the nobility for 
thechildren. Not only so, but in the homes of 


Some time afterward some one commended a piece 
of Couture’s work to his old master. The two 
painters met soon after, and Delaroche said, 
“Monsieur Guizot seems to have been struck by 
| your work; he told me so. I replied that you 
had been my favorite pupil, and that you had 
natural talent; but you have strayed from the 
true path, and I cannot recommend you.” 


Not long after this, Couture had a sudden and 
overwhelming success. His picture, the ‘“Decad. 
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ence,’’ was bought by the state for six th 1 
francs, and he found himself famous. This 
sudden reputation probably caused a further 
modification of Delaroche’s judgment, and he 
| called upon his old — soon after the purchase 
of the picture, and said : 

‘‘Monsieur Couture, I have greatly disapproved, 
I still disapprove, of your conception of art, but I 
|do not deny that you have talent. You have 
made for yourself a place in art; let us be 
friends.”’ 
| Couture drew back, the victim of his own blunt 
honesty. 

‘‘Monsieur Delaroche,”’ he said, ‘‘you have had 
immense success, you are a member of the 
Institute, you have innumerable admirers. I 
never was, I never can be, among those admirers. 
Therefore there can be no question of friendship 
between us two.” 

Such a frank speaker must of necessity be a bad 
courtier. Couture received an order for a large 
— representing the baptism of the little Prince 

mperial. He went to work with great ardor, but 
the general fussiness of the royal family drove 
him almost wild. Napoleon III. always wished 
to direct his artist, and of all artists, Couture was 
the least susceptible of control. Finally, one day, 
beyond endurance, the painter turned 

round and said : 

“Sire, who is to paint this 
or I?” 

The result was that neither painted it. Emperor 
and courtiers turned their backs on the painter, 
|and the work of months was wasted. Couture 
never recovered from this bitter ae. 
He shook the dust of social life from his feet, and 
lived so retired from the world that many thought 
| him dead years before his actual decease. 

“Couture ?”’ an art student in Paris would say. 
“Oh, yes, he was the man who painted the 
‘Decadence.’ . That was long ago!” 

Yet at that very time Couture was living not 
many miles away, an embittered man not much 
past his prime. 
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WHAT THEY MEANT. 


“TI should like to be dignified,”’ said a sensible 
girl, looking at a pompous companion, ‘but I 
don’t want to act as if I had swallowed a poker.” 
There is always something of such exaggerated 
seeming in one who has assumed a too pretentious 
manner. 


A girl of fourteen was sent by her father to a 
type-writer copyist to talk over some work. The 
copyist, a gentle, intelligent woman, who could 
justly claim the title of lady, was surprised to 
find a child of such a refined household so 
awkward and unpleasant in manner. Some 
weeks after she learned through the governess of 
the family that the little girl had resented her own 
familiar manner of speaking, and had meant to 
‘‘put her down.” a 
| ‘Poor little thing!’’ laughed the young lady, in 
| good-natured amusement. ‘She tried to teach 

me a lesson, and only impressed me with the fact 
| that she was rather stupid and very ill-bred.” 
| An old lady in the country, who had persistently 
| avoided a neighbor for several weeks, was so 
| irritated at the equal persistency with which that 
| neighbor sought her —— that she one day 
turned upon her, and inquired wey, yt 

‘‘Mis* Jones, are you aware that I aint spoke a 
word to you since your cat ketched our chickens ?”’ 

‘““Why, no, I dunno’s I have.” 

‘Aint you noticed that when you spoke I never 
answered ?”’ 

‘*Why, yes, seems to me I did think o’ that.’’ 

“Well, what did you think I meant by it ?”’ 

“Why, I didn’t ‘tach no great importance to't. 
Says I, ‘Sarah she’s gettin’ along in years, and 
like enough she’s deef as a haddock !’”’ 








~—oe———__—__ 
A MATTER OF TEMPERATURE. 


The ordinary human repugnance to contact with 
| things that are cold has undoubtedly prevented a 
| good many desperate deeds. Heine declared that 


‘he did not raise the banner of revolt against 





| 


many of the wealthier nobles, rutschbergs are | Prussian authority because “the heating facilities 
found indoors. These are made of highly-polished | jn the prisons of Berlin were abominably inade- 


wood, usually mahogany. The little sledges 
shoot down the steep incline with great rapidity, | 
and afford the children of the household much | 
pleasure at all seasons of the year. 

While visiting a Russian family I was greatly 
impressed with the manners of the little folks of | 
the household. No matter how anxious the boys 
and girls were to rush down the rutschberg, each 
willingly gave way to some little guests who were 
visiting them; and in every respect the little hosts 
consulted the wishes of their visitors. 

By some writers the credit of originating the 


quate.”’ 


At an earlier date than this utterance of Heine’s, 
Diderot was once walking with Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, the social philosopher, on the shores of 
the lake at Montmorency. 

“There,” said Rousseau, with a sigh, “‘there’s 
a pond into which I have been at least twenty 
times on the point of throwing myself and ending 
my existence.” 





‘*Why have you never done it ?”’ asked Diderot. 
‘*Well,”’ said the other, after a moment’s pause, 
time such a fit has taken me I have stuck | 


a 
a al in the water first, and found it too 
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What They Say. 


The following letters, coming as they do voluntarily and from such 
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IT HAS CURED 


Consumption. 


“IT SAVED MY LIFE.” 


“Six months ago 1 was told by three doctors 
at I had quick consumption, the disease being 
in the family on both my mother’s and father’s 
side. I was coughing y hemorrhages 
and profuse night-sweats ; in short. 

| pasting away. I 

liver oil, both raw and 

in the form of emulsion, but could 
ier’s Seejoum 


IT CURES 


Bronchitis. 


THE PRESIDENT 


of the Spanish-American Newspaper Co., of New 
ork, writes as follows: 

“Without solicitation, I am pleased to offer 

ou the following: Over a year age I was suffer- 

g with in Seges, wnten hed oo ed 

nchial tubes and lungs to 

extent that the congestion 

P constant coughing, and for 

over six months I suffered untold 
™m . I was during this time bein; 

treated by the most successful pul- 

monary 8 lists in the city of 

New York, but found no relief until 

I commen " 


ow, after ing the 
ulsion for six months, I weigh 
161 pounds ; cough all gone ; no more 
night-sweats, no more hemorrhages. 
Notwithstandin my ae is poate. 
ing, a 8 consider 
myself in perfect health ang attrib. 
ute all to Angier’s Petroleum 
Emulsi It saved my life. 





Little Boy Cured. 


Goffstown, N. H., Jan. 4, 1895. 
ER CHEMICAL Co., 
“Gentlemen :—Have used your Pe- 
troleum Emulsion for one year and 
find it one of the best in the market, 
I ed ae boy entirely of 


B._H. WALTON, 
8 Newburn Ave., Medford, Mass.” 


ANGI a 
IT CURES 


Stomach and / 
Bowel Troubles. 


“I have used your Petroleum 
Emulsion in two cases of dyspepsia 
with fermentation with marked 


ie. 
Yours respectfully, 
Mrs. J. D. FARLEY.” 


IT CURES 


Stubborn Coughs. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J 
“I do not know what I wo’ 
Emulsion. en I 


things. 
by sleep, from coughing. But the Emulsion 
cured me, and I am feeling very well now. 

Mrs. GEORGE MCNEIL.” 


What We Say. 


Angier’s Petroleum Emulsion is prepared from purified Petroleum rendered practi- 
cally tasteless and combined with the Hypophosphites of Lime and Soda. It is by far the 
most powerful cough stopper, lung strengthener and body builder known to medical 
science. It is for sale by all druggists; small bottle 50 cents, large bottle $1.00. 

will receive free harge i our little books, 
Angier’s ak See a ncodhond SH. little article 


Irvington 


8 

Marked relief was manifested 
once on commen the use of the Emulsion. 
F. A. PALMER, M. D., Mechanicsville, N. Y.” 


“Angier’s Petroleum Emulsion is a splendid 
thing. It saved my child’s life when everything 
else failed. I feel very grateful, and am under 
great obligations to your company. I use it 
ever indicated. Yours truly, Dr. R. Goo 
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RUSSIA LEATHER. 
An American Boy’s Adventures in Archangel. 
In Four Chapters. — Chapter I. 


In the Tanneries. 


particulars of my voyage, when a boy, to the 


| thought it would be going a very long way from 
| home, but soon I began to like the idea, for Uncle 

Andrew intimated that all the time I was away 
| should count on my three years’ apprenticeship. 


Dwina, and it was not till the second day after 
sighting the light-tower that the old barkentine 
came to anchor at Solombola, opposite the city. 

| Archangel impressed me strangely. It was 





| 1 grew interested, too, in the project of tanning | then a town of about twenty thousand inhabitants, 


| Russia leather at our tannery. 


| and consisted mainly of white wooden buildings. 


| Before long preparations for my journey were | Such structures as were of stone or brick were 
I have been asked to relate for publication the | begun. A passport was obtained from Washing- | plastered with lime and whitewashed. The thirty 


| ton, as well as a letter of introduction to Hon. 


| . . 
churches, including the great sobor, or cathedral, 





White Sea, and requested to give as accurate a| Edward H. Wright, who was at that time United were distinguished by cupolas of an odd bulb 


picture as possible of the scenes and incidents of | States minister at St. Petersburg, and another to | shape, either painted green or else gilded. 


my sojourn of more than a year among the 
Russian people at Archangel. 


Mr. Edmund Brandt, then United States Consul 
}at Archangel. Two suits of very thick woollen 





Many 
| of the roofs were green. The general effect of 
these colors under the dim-white sky was very 


My narrative at best will be but a homely one, | clothes were made for me, and Uncle Andrew | curious and novel to me. 


the unskilled effort of a New England leather | paid eleven dollars for a buffalo-skin coat for my | 
He had heard that the cold of | the church-bells, the long, venerable beards of the | 


dealer who is inexperienced in writing anything 
but business letters. But I shall endeavor to 
adhere steadily to facts, even though they exhibit 


winter wear. 
Archangel was terrible. 
In fact, he looked for great things to come from 


Then the solemn, almost constant, ringing of 


| aan, the black habits and black skulleaps of 


the weaknesses and self-conceit of an inexperi- | my trip, and tried to develop in me the shrewdness | dued mien of the people in the streets, added to 


enced youth far more faithfully 
than I wish they did. 

My name is Andrew Adams 
Maxim. I am named after my 


inoks,—monks,—together with the generally sub- | 


on the north side were five tiny bedrooms, one of 
which I shared with the ponomar’, Nikolai. 

We slept upon a kind of broad, wooden divan, 
and the only bedclothing in summer consisted of 
two feather pillows; so the komar, a kind of 
ferocious mosquito, preyed on us freely. In 
winter we had, as further covering, some wolfskins 
and one bearskin, tanned with the hair on them. 

In the family I went by the name of Andrei 
Stefanovitch, meaning Andrew, the son of Stephen. 
The termination vitch signifies “‘son of,”’ and ovna 
‘daughter of.’’ It is customary in Russia to make 
use of such appellations in full. But the children 
often called me Brat Andrei—Brother Andrew; 
and Madame Olga sometimes encouraged me to 
address her as mat—mother. 

The comrade with whom I soon came to frater- 
nize most freely was the jail-keeper’s son Ilarion 
Alexandrovitch, who lived next door. L[larion 

knew all that was going on in 
town, and was a droll youth, a 
little older than I, and of about 
my size; but he was not a good 











uncle, Andrew Maxim, who 
was a tanner, to whom I was 
sent, when I was fourteen 
years old, to learn his trade. 

Uncle Andrew’s tannery was 
a long, red wooden building, 
which stood not far from his 
house in Weldham, Maine. 

This was in 1851. Two years 
were then required to tan some 
of the hides; but Uncle Andrew 
was beginning to hear about 
new processes for tanning leath- 
er, as well as for tanning with 
hot liquor, in place of the cold 
process. He was a thrifty 
“Yankee,” and it worried him 
to have stock lie so long in 
the vats. 

My Uncle Andrew’s son 
Edwin was studying for the 
ministry at the Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary, somewhat 
against his father’s wishes; 
but his mother, my Aunt 
Honor, favored it. They had 
also a daughter at home, 








boy. He swore horribly, and 
his temper was vindictive and 
hasty, but I liked him at first 
very well, for he was jolly and 
always ready to set off ona 
tramp, or for a ride about the 
town, and he taught me Rus- 
sian rapidly. 

| For cheap give me 
Archangel ! miles out, 
near the river-bank, were four 
or bark camps, of 
Samoyedes—a tribe somewhat 
like Eskimos, who had herds 
of reindeer, many of which 
were broken to harness. They 
had a stand in town where one 


rides 
Tw 0 


chooms, 


could hire a droshky, or a 
sleigh, at almost any time. 
They harnessed three and 


sometimes four deer abreast; 
and for fast driving, Jehu him- 
self could not have beaten them, 
Reindeer will outrun a horse, 
and keep the road all day. 

For ten copecks—about six 
cents—a Samoyede team could 








named Luella. 

After my first year in the 
tannery, when I. began to 
know the trade, Uncle An- 
drew’s mind turned to me somewhat as a possible 
future partner in the tanning business. 

About this time we American people first began 
to get pocket-books, card-cases and other articles 
in Russia leather. Uncle Andrew was very 
curious about the manner in which the leather 
was tanned. He shrewdly foresaw that this 
leather would prove popular, largely on account 
of its peculiar and pleasant odor, which was given 
by a secret process of the Russian tanners. 

“Russia leather’’ is now prepared in America, 
Germany, France and Austria; but in 1851 it 
was distinctly Russian. What we procured came 
chiefly from the great tanneries of Kazan, and 
from Archangel. Aunt Honor’s brother, Capt. 
Shubael Lunt, who sailed from Portland to the 
White Sea, had brought several skins to Uncle 
Andrew as curiosities. 

Time and again, of an evening, my uncle would 
spread these skins on the table, feel them and 
sniff at them. 

‘It’s queer how they do it!’’ he would say to 
me. “Of course we could color leather here with 
logwood, and get that dull red; and I guess we 
could work young hides down as soft as this. 
But how they stuff ’em with that odor is more 
than I know. If we could tan calf or sheep like 


that, Andy, we would soon build up a big busi- 


ness !’” 

He questioned Captain Lunt about it; but the 
captain was a sailor, not a tanner. 

“You couldn’t get anything out of them 
Rooshians!’”’ said Captain Shubael. “Ask one 
of them anything, and he sticks his nose out, 
srins and says, ‘Snout, Barin, snout!’ ”’ 

Still Uncle Andrew was not discouraged. 
“Andy,” said he to me suddenly one evening in 


March, 1853, “how should yon like to go round | 


up there to Archangel in the Annabel Ames, and 
8e how the Rooshian tanners do it ?”’ 

The Annabel Ames was Captain Lunt’s barken- 
tine, in which Uncle Andrew owned a fifth 
interest. ; 
My uncle’s proposal astonished me at first. I 





The Girl Lizka 


of his own Yankee nature for carrying his purpose 
out successfully. 

‘Now we don’t know, Andy, that them 
Rooshians will let a furrener into their tanneries,”’ 
he would say to me, ‘‘so don’t go barefaced at it. 
Take your time and learn the language fust. 
You can’t do much till you know that. Get the 
consul to find you a place to live, and then pick 
up the language as fast as you can. After you 
can talk with them, go about the tanneries and, if 
possible, get a job to work in one of them. But 
| don’t talk too much about what you’re going to 
| do with the information when you get it.”’ 

But one important item of advice was saved till 
| the morning I set off for Portland. 
| Now, Andy,” said he, solemnly, taking me to 
| one side, ‘‘there’s one thing you must look ont 
for, or you'll get into scrapes. Don’t go to paying 
| attention to any of the girls off in them furren 
| parts. You'll get into trouble and spoil every- 
thing jest as sure as you do.” 
| I laughed at this, and thought his caution was 

unnecessary ; but he had taken my mental measure 
more accurately than I had yet done myself. 

The voyage, first to Liverpool and thence, 
| during the latter part of May and June, up the 
coast of Norway and around the North Cape, 
was full of interest for a youth of sixteen. 

We saw the sun shining on the northern horizon 
at midnight, and heard the whales “sing’’ off 
«“‘Candy-nose’’—Kanin Nos. For three days we 
lay embayed in the ice near ‘Sweet-Nose,”— 
Svyatoi Nos,—and then, entering the Beloe More, 
—White Sea,—sailed southward again for four 





which fades away so misty and white that the 
horizon line is lost in the equally dim-white sky. 
The waters changed to brown and chocolate 
j}hues. We were approaching the great river 
| Dwina, navigable for a thousand miles, which 
| issues in six streams, or mouths, from off its 
| wide, low delta. A white light-tower was sighted, 
and rose slowly from the shimmering sea. 
Archangel is situated thirty-five miles up the 


| days over that strange, dim, pearl-gray expanse | 


and her Team 


| my impression that I had reached a very religious 
| land, and was, indeed, in Holy Russia. 
| The next day Captain Lunt conducted me to 
|our consul, Mr. Brandt, who immediately pro- 
cured a boarding-place for me in the house of a 
| pope of the Greek Church who lived on a quiet 
| street near the city prison, next neighbor to the 
| jailor, or warden. 
| All clergymen in Russia bear the title of pope. 
| They usually marry and have families. This 
| good man’s name was Gospodin Progarvin, and 
\the name of his popad’ya, or wife, was Olga 
| Paulovna. Their family consisted of two little 
| girls, Lidiya and Eulampiya, and a son, Orest’, a 
year younger than myself. With the family lived 
| a young deacon and ponomar’, or reader, named 
| Nikolai Yablonski, a few years older than myself, 
| who expected to become a pope. 

It was a very devout household. Every 
| domestic act was begun with a ‘Slava Bohu,”— 
| Praise God,—and if one so much as stepped out 
the entire family exclaimed, ‘Spasibo !’’—God 
| save you!—with fervent solemnity. The prayers 
and graces were long and frequent. 
| Weate together at a long, narrow table, usually 
supporting boiled codfish and a dish of barley 
| cooked in linseed oil, which I could never bring 
| myself to eat. But there was black rye bread and 
|kvass—a kind of acid beer—and plenty of raw 
herrings, raw onions and vinegar. Occasionally 
| we had, as a great delicacy, smoked reindeers’ 
| tongues; and the samovar was always boiling 
| with tea. But I grievously missed the beans, pies, 
cakes and doughnuts of my New England home. 

I could not complain of the price of the board, 
however, for I paid but a rouble—about seventy- 
| three cents—a week for food, lodging and washing. 
| As Uncle Andrew had allowed me two dollars a 
| week for board, I had some spending money; and 
a dollar then went a long way in Archangel. 

The pope’s house, which was built of square 


| timber, consisted of a family living-room with an | 
immense stove of brick, eight feet square, at one | 


side of it. Beyond this room was the kitchen, and 


then be hired for three hours, 

and go like the wind all the 

time. But the Samoyede drosh- 

ky-men were intoxicated nearly 
everyday. For the Russian government foolishly 
allowed vodka to be sold to them. By the time 
they had reached the age of thirty, all the Samo- 
yedes living near Archangel became incorrigible 
drunkards, women as well as men. 

The name Samoyedes signifies ‘‘self-eaters ;’’ 
it is not the name they give themselves, nor is 
there any evidence that their ancestors were can- 
nibals. Some students say that the word means 
‘‘raw eaters.”’ Those near Archangel always ate 
a full meal of raw flesh when they killed a deer, 
and drank the warm blood. 

Some of the boys and girls were far from ugly, 
although swarthy. The best reindeer-driver at 
their stand on the square was a handsome girl of 
fifteen years whom we called Lizka, and who 
spoke Russian. In cold weather she wore a white 
dress of deer hide, trimmed at the shoulders, neck 
and waist with red bows, white mittens, and on 
her head a red hood. She was followed by three 
splendid, white, thick-furred dogs, and drove four 
large does, all harnessed abreast. 

For two or three weeks after going to live at the 
pope’s house, I busied myself to learn the Russian 
language, making slow progress at first. Mr. 
Brandt assisted me a little, and procured a 
Russian-English grammar and vocabulary of 
Russian words. But, ah me, how blind the words 
all looked ! 

In the Russian alphabet there are thirty-five 
letters. Many of them are like those of the ancient 
Greek, for the Russian alphabet was developed 
from the Greek alphabet; but it is even more 
difficult to learn. 

Several of the Russian letters resemble English 
letters, but have different sounds. For example 
the letter P has the sound of our R, and C is used 
where we use 8. But many of the other letters 
are wholly unlike English, and are both difficult 
to make and hard to remember. In fact I learned 
to speak Russian from intercourse with Orest’, 
llarion and Nikolai long before I could read it, 
although I studied earnestly. 

One day, as I was puzzling over the grammar, 





in a corner of the living-room, a very beautiful 
girl came to summon pope Gospodin for a private 
service at her home. She had light-golden hair 
and lovely deep blue eyes. She wore a white 
muslin dress, for the day was warm, and had 
about her neck a double string of large pearls and 
an antique gold cross. 

I observed that Mat Olga’s manner toward her 
was very respectful. She rose, book in hand, and 
bowed to the guest, who regarded my foreign 


dress curiously, and smiled. When she took leave, | 


Imade bold to accompany her to the street. Mat 
Olga chided me for this, when I returned indoors. 

“It is not the custom with us,”’ she said. ‘That 
is a devitsa krasivaya (honorable damsel), Mar’ya 
Feodorovna, the danghter of the Knyaz’ Golitzin, 
who lives in the great house on the corner of the 
wide street opposite the Sobor.” 

At that time I did not know that Knyaz’ meant 
prince. The next time I passed the great house 
Mar’ya Feodorovna chanced to be standing by a 
bed of flowers just within a half-open gate. I 
entered the place and joined her. I had no thought 
that I was not the social equal of any one in 
Archangel. 

The devitsa krasivaya marked my approach 
with some surprise, but smiled, and I immediately 
aired all my Russian in describing to her the roses 
and the other flowers of New England. In return 
she told me the names of the flowers in the garden ; 
and I might have remained longer had not an 
elderly lady come forth from the house and con- 
ducted my new acquaintance indoors. 

Every day I took a walk about the tanneries. 
The tanners seemed to make no secret of their 
methods. Demetri Bulylov and his two brothers, 
Ivan and Goel, were then in charge of two quite 
extensive tan-yards at Archangel. Mr. Brandt 
took me to the elder brother, Demetri, and so far 
from evincing any jealousy lest I should learn 
valuable secrets, the good-humored Russian said 
with a laugh that I might work or look on, as I 
pleased. 

In fact, he seemed much gratified that a young 
American tanner had come so far to see how the 
Russians worked, and always took the greatest 
pains to show me the process. 

The art of tanning, as it is practised in Russia, 
may now be learned from any work on the 
industry, and inasmuch as the account would be 
anything but nice reading for the fastidious, I 
omit it. But I may say that the peculiar odor of 
Russia leather is given by the use of a thick, ropy 
oil, obtained from the dry distillation of the buds, 
bark and twigs of the Russian yellow birch, which 
differs a little in odor and taste from that in the 
United States. The dull red color was imparted 
afterward by dyeing the skins in logwood liquor. 

CuarRues A. STEPHENS. 
(To be continued.) 


* 
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NELLY’S SLEIGH-RIDE. 


The strange Way in which it came about, and its strange 
Result. 

“I’m going to have a sleigh-ride,’’ said Nelly to 
Ben. 

“You aint!” said Ben. 

“Tam, too! I tell you I am going to have a 
sleigh-ride!”’ persisted Nelly. 

Now it had been evident to Ben all day that 
Nelly had been cherishing some secret hope. 
Still, as to having a sleigh-ride—who was going 
to believe that ? 

“T’ll bet you a million dollars you don’t have a 
sleigh-ride this winter!”’ he remarked, by way of 
clinching the matter. 

**Well,” said Nelly, in the triumph of certainty, 
‘fetch on your million dollars. You know my 
teacher in the Mission Sunday School— Mrs. 
Wainright? I’m going with her.” 

“Did she ask you ?”’ 

“Yes, she did. She said if I’d behave good 
and get in new scholars, she’d take me to ride in 
her sleigh. I’m to go up to 354 Burlingame 
Street this afternoon at two o’clock.” 

“Oh, she won't take you! When you get 
there, you'll find she’s got a headache and can’t 
go, or the horse has gone lame, or something.” 

“Well, you'll see!"’ 

In consequegce of this challenge, when Nelly 
that afternoon, clad in her best, ascended the 
steps of a fine stone mansion on West Burlingame 
Street, Ben, arrayed in his worst, was already 
seated on the opposite curbstone, prepared to 
watch developments. 

They had found no person named Wainright 
at No. 354 West Burlingame Street, but some one 
had told Nelly that Mr. Wainright lived at 
another number, farther up the street and on the 
opposite side; and she had gone there. 

In the street, before the door of the house to 
which she had been sent, stood a pair of magnifi- 
cent gray horses. Mrs. Wainright, glancing 
down from her dressing-room window, thought 
they were the finest horses in the city; and Mr. 
Harold Wainright himself had been sure of it 
from the moment he had taken the reins in his 
hands. He was so sure the neighbors would 
think so, too, that he was waiting quite patiently 
for his wife to come down. 

As for Nelly, her heart swelled almost to 
bursting. What would Ben say to see her riding 
behind those magnificent grays! She turned, as 





she waited for some one to answer the bell, and 
bowed affably to Mr. Wainright, who seemed 
somewhat surprised at the greeting. 

The maid who answered the bell seemed rather 
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doubtful about admitting her; but Nelly’s confi- 
dence more than made up for any lack on the 
part of others. She answered assured ‘‘yes’ms”’ 
and ‘‘no’ms”’ to all the maid’s questions, and 
insisted on seeing Mrs. Wainright. So that 
lady, just fastening her gloves, came to the door. 

“I want to see Mrs. Wainright,’’ said Nelly, | 
looking at the lady as confidently as she had 
looked at the maid. 

“IT am Mrs. Wainright,” replied the lady. 

‘‘Well, I mean the Mrs. Wainright that has a 
class in Grace Mission Sunday School.” 

Now assuredly Mrs. Wainright had no class 
in Grace Mission Sunday School. Her husband | 
owned a pew in one of the fashionable uptown 
churches, and sometimes in pleasant weather they 
went to church; but mission schools were quite 
| out of her line. 
| Nelly persisted, finally drawing from her pocket 
a carefully preserved card and holding it up with 
an air of infallibility. 
| ‘Why, child,’ said Mrs. Wainright, reading 
the card, “this card says No. 354 East Burlin- 
game Street, and this is No. 407 West Burlingame 
Street.”” She looked down at Nelly with an 
involuntary compassion for the ignorance that 
did not know the wide social gulf intervening 
between the two sides of the town. 

‘‘Then aint this the place ?”’ and in Nelly’s eyes, 
the light of pride and confidence changed suddenly | 
to doubt, and then despair. 

“No, this isn’t the place. But it won't take 
long to go over to the east side.”’ 

“Tt'll be too late,” said Nelly, mournfully. | 
“She said to come by two, sure.” 
over to the east side. 

The child turned to go. Half-way down the | 
steps she caught sight of Ben, a derisive grin on 
his dirty face. 

Now that was too much. It was bad enough 
to lose the ride, but to have Ben know it,—even to 
have him witness her disappointment, and be able 
in all the days to come to taunt her with it,—this 
was a thing too unkind of fate to be borne. 
Desperation lent her courage to make a great | 
effort. She turned back again. 

“Are you a-going to ride?’’ she asked, with | 
imploring eyes. - 

But Mrs. Wamright steeled her heart. 
““Yes,”’ she replied, in a tone distinctly discour- 
aging. ‘I am going out with my husband to try 
a pair of horses that he is thinking of buying.” 

Nelly gulped a little at the tone; but the case 
was much too serious to risk tears on. 

‘“‘Well, would you please,’ she besought, 
‘would you be so very kind as to let me ride just 
round the corner here? I'd get out the very 
minute we got round the corner, and I wouldn’t 
| make a mite of trouble.”’ 

“Come, Maude!" called Mr. Wainright from 
the sleigh. ‘‘Aren’t you almost ready ?”’ 

‘What do you want to ride round the corner 
for?’’ asked Mrs. Wainright, beginning to go 
down the steps. 

“Oh, I can’t bear for Ben to see me get left! 
I really can’t bear it! The other Mrs. Wain- 
right asked me to come, and really meant to 
take me, I know she did.”’ 

**Who’s Ben ?”’ 

A backward jerk of Nelly’s elbow indicated the 
curbstone observer. 

“Come, hurry up, Maude!”’ 








Mrs. Wainright ran down the steps. Poor 
Nelly! Ben began to whistle. 
Mr. Wainright assisted his wife into the 


sleigh, and tucked in the great fur robe round her 
feet. Then as he gathered up the reins, Nelly ran 
down the steps and picked up something and held 
it out to the lady. 

“You dropped it,’’ she said, her eyes still full 
of hopeless entreaty. 

Maude Wainright seized the little black wad 
the child held up. It was a pair of woollen gloves, 
clumsy but comfortable. Her husband did not 
like to see her wear them, but sometimes, when 
her hands were very cold in her smart-looking 
kids, she slipped on the woollen gloves when he 
was not looking. 

‘“‘Harold,”’ she said, to divert his attention from 
the gloves, ‘‘this little girl wants dreadfully that 
we should let her ride just round the corner.” 

Wainright glanced idly round at this embodi- 
ment of presumption, and his wife slipped the 
gloves into her muff. 

‘Your Cousin Henry’s widow, who lives over 
on the east side, and goes in for mission schools 
and all that, offered to take her to ride, and the 
child made a mistake and came up here. She 
didn’t know the difference.” 

‘“What does she want to go round the corner 
for?” 

When Mrs. Wainright had explained, her hus- | 
band took a look at Ben, and then at Nelly. 

“Oh, let her come,"’ he said, smiling. ‘Jump 
in, child!” 

Nelly jumped. Then Ben stopped whistling, 
and sat with open mouth while Nelly was tucked | 
up with that beautiful fur robe and driven away | 
behind that pair of magnificent grays. He | 
decided he would go to mission school the very | 
| next Sunday. 
| *I°ll get out now,” said Nelly, as soon as they | 
| were well around the corner. | 

“Oh, I guess you needn’t,”’ said Mr. Wain- | 
right, laughing a little. ‘I’m just going out the 
river road a little way to try these horses, and 
you might as well go, too. Eh, Maude ?”’ 

“Why, yes, she can go,” said Mrs. Wainright. | 

Nelly was on her best behavior, and kept quiet 








for a time; but her delight in her surroundings 
was so intense that it unloosed her tongue, and 
she chattered in a merry fashion. Mr. Wainright 
was evidently enjoying the situation. 

“]T wish Mr. Wilkinson could see these horses,” 
Nelly remarked. ‘‘He’s very fond of horses. He 
says he knows a good horse as far off as he can 
see it.” 

‘Mr. Wilkinson must be a wise man,”’ remarked 
Mr. Wainright. 

“Yes, he is. And a real nice man, too. I 
don’t know how we’re going to get along without 
him. You see he has the tenement right below 
us, and he gets up every night and comes up-stairs 
and turns Aunt Charlotte over.”’ 

“What on earth does he turn your Aunt Char- 
lotte over for ?”’ 

“Why, Aunt Charlotte aint left her bed for 
over three years, and she gets tired laying in one 
position all the time; and Jerry, he comes up and 
turns her over, so she can rest more comfortable.” 


‘*Who takes care of her?’’ asked Mrs. Wain- | 


right. 

“JT do. There’s only her and Ben and me in 
the family.” 

The idea of that child taking care of an invalid! 
The idea of an invalid lying for three long years 
bedridden in a tenement-house! Mrs. Wain- 
right’s eyes filled. She felt in her muff for her 
handkerchief. 

Nelly went on: “Aunt Charlotte used to be a 
school teacher and got real good pay; but she 


| had to help other folks in the family, and so she 


wasn’t able to save up much for herself; and then 


wasn’t anybody left to take care of her.” 

Mrs. Wainright put her handkerchief to her 
eyes. At least she thought it was her handker- 
found it was that pair of woollen gloves. Impa- 
tiently she thrust them back into her muff. 

‘*What’s the matter with your aunt?” 

“Sciatica.” 

Mr. Wainright turned round quickly, his 
indifference changed to warm sympathy. 

‘Why, I’ve had sciatica,’ said he. ‘‘No one 
who hasn’t had that himself can possibly under- 
stand how painful it is. Why, any one who has 
sciatica ought to have the best possible care. Now 
when I had it, don’t you remember, Maude,’’— 
here he shifted the reins to one hand and turned 
round to his wife. 

Mrs. Wainright sighed. She remembered very 
well. There had been day nurses and night nurses 
and opiates and groans and many doctors’ visits. 
The illmess had lasted but a fortnight. But what 
a fortnight! At the remembrance she wiped her 
éyes again with that pair of woollen gloves. 

Her husband was stayed in the full tide of 
reminiscence at the sight. 

‘““Why, Maude, what —’’ 

“It’s that everlasting pair of woollen gloves, 
Maude hastened to explain. “I brought them 
along for fear my hands should be cold. I haven’t 
any pocket, so I put them in my muff. Please 
put them in your pocket, Harold. I must really 
get a pair of fur gloves—my hands suffer so with 
the cold.” 

Mr. Wainright allowed the gloves to be pushed 
down in the side pocket of his great fur coat. 
Then his attention went back to Aunt Charlotte’s 
sciatica. 

‘We really must do something to help her,”’ he 
said earnestly to his wife. ‘‘Any one that has 
sciatica—’’ here he gave his head a shake as if 
anything more were quite unutterable. ‘Where 
do you live, Nelly ?”’ 

‘We live down on Dean Street. 
where Marshall Street crosses it ?’’ 

Yes.” 

‘*Well, we live in the third block from the corner 
of Marshall Street, on the right-hand side. It’s a 
narrow brick block with a flag-pole in front.” 

“T know the place,”’ said Wainright, uneasily. 

“We've got to move out in a week or two,” 
went on Nelly. ‘Lord Harry’s raised the rent on 
us.” 

“Who's ‘Lord Harry ?’”’ 

‘“He’s the landlord. That’s what we all call 
him. 
an agent. Aunt Charlotte hates to go, because 
the folks in the house have got used to her, and are 
real good to her. But whether we go or whether 
we stay, we’re going to miss Jerry Wilkinson 
awfully.” 

“Jerry Wilkinson,”’ repeated Wainright. ‘Seems 
to me I know that name.”’ 

“T dare .say,”’ said Nelly, calmly. ‘They’ve 
had quite a lot in the papers about him lately.” 

“Why,” said Wainright, suddenly remember- 


” 


You know 


He don’t come there himself—he only sends | 


la good many times,"’ said Nelly. ‘He says some 
things are right and some things are wrong. He 

| says everybody does wrong things, but some folks 
are afraid to do the wrong things that are against 
the law, but they’ll do what aint. Now there's 
Lord Harry. Jerry says he may be a bad man, 

| but he’s a better man than Lord Harry. 
“Lord Harry,’’ she went on, “‘he goes and puts 
| up the rent of all these tenements of his and makes 
a lot of folks suffer, and all that. And Jerry, 
| he can’t get any work to do at this season, and 
| he’s only been able to hold on to enough to pay 
the old rent, but the agent comes around and tells 
| him he’ll put him out if he don’t pay it. And 
| Jerry just throws him down-stairs. There’s a law 

j against Jerry, but there isn’t one against Lord 

| Harry; so Jerry he gets sent up for six months, 

and Lord Harry, he don’t get anything. But 

Jerry says anybody can see there aint nothing to 

choose between ’em as far as right and wrong go. 

Don’t you think so?” 

Wainright did not reply. The near horse was 
| dancing a little, and required his attention. 

| “Steady, my beauty!’’ said he; and the gray 

| quieted down. 

‘“‘They’re the handsomest pair in town,”’ said 
Mrs. Wainright. ‘I’m going to be very proud of 
them. Don’t you think them much finer than the 

Van Everard’s pair ?”’ 

“Much finer.’ 

‘‘Are you pleased with their speed ?”’ 

“They'll pass anything on the road.” 

Mrs. Wainright threw him a look of delight. 
| Evidentty the purchase of the grays was an 


It was a mile | when she got sick the others had died, and there | assured matter. 


They sped along easily, keenly enjoying the 
| pace. The biting air made Wainright feel for his 
handkerchief. An instant later, he was grasping 


| chief till it seemed unusually rough, and then she that pair of woollen gloves. 


‘‘What in the world !”’ he began, looking angrily 
at his wife. But apparently she had not noticed. 
Nelly, too, was intently watching the play of the 

| off horse’s feet. Wainright gave the gloves a 
| vigorous toss down into the road, and then, appar- 
| ently relieved, started up the conversation with 
| Nelly again. 

| They were now nearly home. The horses stepped 
as freshly and powerfully as when they had 
| started. Wainright watched them with admira- 
‘tion, and as they turned into West Burlingame 
Street and drew up handsomely before the stone 
| steps, both he and his wife felt a singular sympatliy 
with Nelly, who sighed ecstatically and declared 
openly : 

“Oh! I hope a lot of folks will be looking out 
the windows and see us, don’t you ?” 

An hour later Mr. Harold. Wainright sat in his 
library, thinking. He had just written and sealed 
two notes. One was to the agent who had charge 
| of his real estate, and read as follows : 

Dear Sir.— 
| I have changed my mind with regard to raising 
| the rents of the Dean Street houses. Until further 
notice the rents may remain at their present figure. 
| Please see that the tenants are notified at once anil 
| oblige, Yours truly, 

HAROLD G. WAINRIGHT. 
| The other note was to Smith & Selden, horse- 
| dealers. This, too, was brief: 
| Gentlemen.— - 
The grays are satisfactory in every respect, and 
| appear to be exactly what you represented them. I 
| regret, however, that I shall not be able to purchise 

them, owing to a change in some financial plans. 
Truly yours, 

HAROLD G. WAINRIGHT. 

When the supper bell rang, Wainright rose 
| rather slowly, taking the notes. His wife was in 
| the hall, and as he joined her, the maid was just 
| opening the front door. Nelly and Ben stepped 
| over the threshold. 
| The girl walked proudly up to Mrs. Wainright 
| and triumphantly held out a black wad. Mrs. 
| Wainright did not dare look at her husband as 

she recognized it. 

‘““We walked back and got ’em,”’ Nelly glibly 
explained. ‘I see him when he dropped ’em out 
back there. They’re a good pair of gloves, and 

| I thought you'd like to have ‘em again.” 

“Thank you, Nelly,” said Wainright, rising to 
the occasion. ‘And as you go out, will you please 
| mail these letters in the box on the corner ?”’ 

“I'd be pleased to,”’ said Nelly, warmly, and 
with her best company manners. ‘‘Good night, 
sir. I had a beautiful ride.” 

CAROLINE HARWooD GARLAND. 


* 
> 





\A CAT’S ACHIEVEMENT IN SCIENCE. 
| Poor pussy has often served the purposes of 
science, but generally not to her own comfort, and 
frequently with the loss of her life. Recently, 


| assault.”” 





ing, ‘“‘he’s the fellow that brutally threw the agent | however, a cat in Australia proved her usefulness 
down-stairs when he came to collect the rent, and | in the advancement of human knowledge without 
made a lot of talk about tenants’ jrights, and was | being compelled to sacrifice herself on the altar of 
interviewed by the reporters about it, and was sent | science. 
up by the court for six months for aggravated This remarkably gifted, or remarkably fortu- 
nate, cat belongs to one of the troopers who 
“Yes, he’s the one,’’ said Nelly, calmly. | accompanied the recent exploring expedition into 
“Why, Nelly!’ admonished Mrs. Wainright, the interior of Australia. One day it brought to 
pulling the fur robe up a little. “You shouldn’t | its master a strange little animal which it had 
associate with criminals like that.’ captured among the rocks. The trooper handed 
But Wainright was silent. He recalled the the animal over to Doctor Stirling, the anthropol- 
figure of Wilkinson, with its plaid suit, its large ogist of the party, who saw at once that pussy 
seal ring, and its smell of cheap tobacco. He was had made an important discovery. 
trying to realize that this rough assailant of a | The animal she had caught was a new and 
peaceable man was the man who got up nights to | apparently rare species of the tribe of insect-eating 
care for an invalid neighbor, and who was a kind | marsupials which are scientifically named phasco- 
friend to self-reliant Nelly. This new point of | gale, belonging to the great family of which the giant 
view was a trifle strange to him. kangaroo is the most conspicuous representative. 
“T’ve heard Jerry explain that assault business The greatness of pussy’s good fortune was sho'wn 
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whet the delighted men of science whom she had | 


favored with the prize of her hunting employed 

several of the native inhabitants of the country to 

find some more specimens of the little marsupial. 
Several days of hunting by men incited by the 


offer of valuable rewards resulted in the discovery | 


of only two more specimens. The animal lives in 
holes among the rocks, and feeds upon ants and 
other insects. The native name for it 
“amperta.”” 

We are not informed whether the cat discoverer 
got any reward, but she ought at least to be 
decorated with a blue ribbon. 


—— 


A MORNING HAVEN. 


The white mist blew 
Aside and, fleeting upward, passed away 
In the clear heaven; and we saw the day, 
And earth, and that, behind us the dark sea, 
We lay in harbor where we wished to be. 


Selected. —Langdon Elwyn Mitchell. 


———_—<--e———_____—_ 


TWO BOYS AND A BEAR. 


They missed Him in the Woods, but found Him at last. 


Before Arthur Milis and his cousin, Charley 
Pratt, started on their journey down East to Barton, 
they caused it to be generally understood that 
they were off for some shooting. More- 
over, certain hints dropped by them 
tended to awaken expectations 
among their schoolmates and 
friends which could be satisfied only 
by their return with some pretty 
large game. 

The boys realized this fact rather 
keenly after they reached Barton, 
for they found that so far as shoot- 
ing was concerned, they had ar- 
rived on the ground fifteen or 
twenty years too late. 

No doubt the region round about 
Barton was once famous for game. 
Arthur’s father, in his youthful 
days, had spent two or three sea- 
sons there with excellent results 
from a sportsman’s point of view, 
and he had once actually killed ‘ 
a bear. Arthur had heard that 
story many times, and it had never 
lost its interest; indeed it had, if 
anything, seemed to grow more 
exciting with each narration. 

From his early childhood he had had the promise 
that when he was old enough he, too, might go 
down to Barton and stay a month at Uncle Hiram 
Illsley’s tavern, and shoot such bear and other 
noble game as should come in his way. Now, when 
he was fifteen years old, the promise was fulfilled; 
and it was made to include his cousin Charley, a 
year or two younger than he. 

The boys found the old tavern just such a 
delightful home as they had anticipated; and 
Uncle Hiram and his wife, Aunt Eunice, were 
there, older indeed, but quite as good and as jolly 
as they had been represented. 

But there was a thriving village near by, of 
which Mr. Mills had apparently known nothing, 
and there were none of those palpable signs of 
game which Arthur had pictured to his cousin on 
their long journey from home. 

Uncle Hiram explained the situation to the boys 
in the same words which, for some time, he had 
been using in answer to inquiring sportsmen. 

“I tell ’em,” he said, “that as fer as huntin’ goes, 
there aint no better place to hunt in this state than 
what there is about here; but when’t comes to 
findin’ anything to shoot, I don’t warrant it, and I 
haint for a number o’ years back.” 

Arthur and Charley were disappointed, but by 
no means disheartened. They found everything 
except the shooting almost exactly to their mind, 
and they by no means gave up all hope of success 
in that particular. It was a fact that expert sports. 
men did occasionally shoot something worth while 
in that vicinity; and it was said that even within 
the last four or five years bears had been known to 
come within a few miles of Barton village. 

So the boys often started with their breech- 
loaders for a tramp through the woods. Some- 
times they brought back, in moderate triumph, a 
bird or two fit to be served up for supper, but they 


failed to see anything that would be likely to | 


astonish their friends at home. 

Their ambition was well known to the boarders 
at the tavern. One evening an elderly gentleman, 
who was too lame to go hunting, took pains to tell 
them of rumors that a bear was roaming at large 
not faraway. He advised them to take a trip over 
toward Mount Pisgah on the chance of shooting it. 

The boys cordially thanked the gentleman for 
his suggestion, and soon went to bed to prepare 
by a good night’s rest for their long jaunt. 

After they had gone, Aunt Eunice, who had over- 
heard the conversation, administered a mild rebuke. 

“That was dretful kind o’ mean in you, Mr. 
Peters,” she said. 
was any likelihood of a bear, I wouldn’t have them 
little lambs go over there alone for the world. But 
of course there aint no bear, and so ’twill be just a 
wild-goose chase for ’em.” 


“Oh, that’s all right!” laughed Mr. Peters. “All 


those boys want is an excuse for a tramp. Of | 


course there’s no danger from a bear, though I 
have really heard that there is one at large. But 
they will get any amount of fun out of the trip, 
and come home happy and hungry. Ah! I'd give 


is the | 


“First place, if I thought there | 


the woods on either side. But the field had long 
since lapsed into a pasture with ragged clumps of 
alders, and with a profusion of well-loaded black- 
berry bushes. 

Not far from the barn stood two trees, perhaps a 
hundred feet apart. In one of these Charley 
espied a gray squirrel, and instantly the first shot 
of the day was discharged. 

The squirrel seemed to be somewhat nervous 
from the report, but otherwise 
Charley declared that he was glad that he had 
missed. A squirrel, he said, was too small game 
and too innocent to be shot, and if he had not been 
a little excited he would not have fired, 

The boys went on through the open, and then 
toiled up a wooded hill. At its top they saw in the 
middle distance the rocky 
Mount Pisgah. Between them and this hill was a 
stretch of broken country with 
alternate wood and partly cleared 
| Spaces. Somewhere in this 
rough region the bear was 


as likely to be as anywhere. Py } pursuing and gaining in 

If the boys’ minds could i « ml the race. Charley was 
have been analyzed, it is + fh o ahead, and when he 
doubtful if any real expec- Bat reached the one of the| 
tation of meeting a bear two trees which stood 
would have been discov- nearest the barn he ran 


ered. It is probable that 
they merely imagined 
they expected to find 

a bear; but * 


that was 
| suflicient to 

give zest to the 
| affair. In the many 
| happy days which they had 
spent together, imagination had 
| always played as important a part as reality. 
| They had found their actual experiences rather 
uneventful and much beyond their control, but 
mentally they had lived through hundreds of 
interesting and exciting adventures, all shaped 
to suit themselves. 

So now, as they toiled on their way, but found, 
strangely enough, no signs of any real bear, their 
minds and tongues were busy in constructing 
a most favorable outcome for their expedition. 

In fancy they did meet a bear, and after a series 

of skilful manceuvres, they fired upon him simulta- 
| neously. Each shot was fatal in its nature, so 

that honors were equal. 

They found two stout limbs that had luckily 
| been blown from some tree. On these they placed 

the imaginary dead bear, and managed to wend 
| their way home with him. In order to make this 








they otherwise would have planned. 

There was much excitement when they made 
their fancied arrival at the tavern, and during the 
evening many villagers came up to have the rumor 
|of the killing of a bear confirmed. The boys 
| modestly waived any great praise of their prowess. 

They said that the shooting was more luck than 
| skill. They went back to the city carrying the 
bear’s skin with them. 

At home they made no boasts of what they had 
| done. In answer to inquiries, they said that game 
was scarce, which was true; but they invited their 
young friends to call around at Arthur’s house and 
see what little luck they did have. 

A good many bright speeches were made con- 
cerning the matter. For instance, Arthur told his 
| father that he guessed it was hereditary in the 
Mills family to shoot a bear; and his father laughed 
and said he guessed that was so. 


By the time the imaginary bear was stuffed and | 


properly mounted, the boys had travelled several 
miles over the rough ground. It was noon, and 
| they were very hungry, and so they chose a shady 
| spot and sat down to the quiet enjoyment of their 
dinner. 

They found that they were more tired than they 
had supposed; so, after the last fragment of Aunt 
Eunice’s bounty had disappeared, they lay for a 
long time on the soft beds of moss breathing in the 
sweet, woodsy odors, almost lulled to sleep by the 


| . 
| blended murmurs in the air. 


considerably abated, and soon they saw something 
that looked in the distance much like a bear. It 
| was only a blackened stump, and they knew it; 
| but they wondered what chance they would have 


uninjured, and | 


elevation known as | 














possible, the bear had to be somewhat smaller than | 


By and by they started again with enthusiasm | 


| thing or not! Of course I would have given all my | 


| old shoes to come across a bear, but —” 

| Here Arthur stopped short with the embarrass- 
ment one can but feel when he unexpectedly finds 
himself in the presence of the subject of his 
remarks. For there, in that pasture, and,only a 
few rods away, was a live bear! 

The boys were sure they saw aright, although at 
the time they would have been rather glad to 
account for the animal upon some other theory. 
The beast resembled bears that they had often seen 
in Mr. Barnum’s collection, and it had a certain 
| likeness to a trained bear which they had seen in 

the village only a day or two before, dancing to the 
| singing of its Italian master and kissing him at 
| frequent intervals. It was a bear, sure enough! 
| Had the boys been supplied with ammunition 
| they would, no doubt, have stood their ground; but 

under the circumstances 
they saw fit to run. 
did not look around, but 
they felt that the bear was 


up into it almost as nim- 
bly as the squirrel at 
which he had fired in the 
morning. Arthur hesitat 
ed a moment, and then 
climbed the other tree. 

The bear had followed, 
but ata leisurely pace, and 
he now stopped at a dis- 
tance of five or six rods 
from Arthur’s tree, and 
seemed to be taking a sur 
vey of the situation. 

“Shoot him, quick !’’ cried 
Charley. 

But Arthur had his 
doubts. His gun was strap- 
ped at his back, and he had 
one cartridge left, but he 


his aim. He had heard that 
a bear was seldom danger- 
ous unless attacked, and 
he did not quite like to 
take the risk of making 
that bear cross. 

“Let’s keep quiet for a 
while,” he said, in a low 
voice, “and perhaps he’ll 
go away.” 

So for minutes that 
seemed hours the boys sat 
erect each in his tree. They 
spoke no word but thought 
very fast. The bear came 
no nearer, but he evident- 
ly had no thought of going 
*, away. At last Charley 
: ah Ht could endure the suspense 
saa | no longer. 

Wnt PN “Arthur,” he said, “if it 

Ye ah »\ didn’t seem like deserting 

. i you, I’ll tell you what I 
wouldn’t be afraid to do. 
I’m a good deal farther 
from the bear than you 
are, and it’s you that he 
seems to be eying. I could get down and run for 
help. 1 don’t believe he would come for me. If 
he did, I should have a good start, and besides, 
there is the barn. And if he should climb the tree 
for you, you could give him a shot at short range.” 

“I’m not afraid of being left alone,” said Arthur; 
“that is, I shouldn’t be any more afraid than I am 
now. But I am just going to fire at that fellow.” 

“Do you suppose you could kill him?” asked 
Charley. 

“Probably I sha’n’t kill him, but it will keep his 
attention away from you at any rate. As soon as 
you drop from the tree, I'll shoot and you run.” 

“All right,” responded Charley, and he slid to the 
ground. 

There was a report from Arthur’s gun; Charley 
}ran and to Arthur’s dismay the bear followed. 
Charley ran like a deer; his pursuer only ambled 
along like a bear, but he got over the ground at a 
surprising rate. 

“Run for the barn!” shouted Arthur. 

Charley reached the building considerably in 
advance of the bear, but he lost precious time in 
trying to push away the heavy stick of timber 

which was propped against the door. 

Meantime, Arthur, thinking only of his cousin’s 
| peril, had jumped from the tree, and swinging his 
| gun by the barrel, was rushing bravely forward to 
overtake the enemy. 

At last the barn door was open and Charley dis- 
appeared inside; but the bear was so close behind 
that he went in, too, after the boy. 

Arthur felt faint from terror, but he kept man 
fully on. Just as he reached the barn he saw 
Charley’s body emerging from the broken window 
near the roof. Quick as thought, Arthur shut the 
door, and with strength born of the occasion, picked 
up from the ground the heavy prop and put it firmly 
in its place. 

Charley swung from the window for a moment, 
and then dropped uninjured tothe ground. The 
bear, for the time being at least, was a prisoner, 
and his captors were more than willing to leave 
| him and to make the best of their way home. 





Charley's Retreat. 


They | 


| As, at last, very much out of breath, the boys | 


| turned into the tavern-yard, they saw a man sitting 


half ’'m worth if I could have the use of my legs for | if it were really a bear, and they began to shoot at | alone under the tree by the walk. His face was 


aday, and if somebody would send me on that jaunt, 
With one chance in a thousand of an adventure.” 


Arthur and Charley started on their journey | 


| a projecting part of the stump, which they agreed 
| to call the bear’s head. 
They made some very good shots, and stopped 


| buried in his hands, and in the dim light he looked 
| the picture of despair. He glanced up at them as 
| they passed, and they at once recognized him as the 


bright and early the next morning, carrying with | firing only when it was discovered that Charley Italian owner of the dancing bear which they had 
them, beside their hunting equipments, a good | had used his last cartridge, and that Arthur had | seen in the village. 


dinner which Aunt Eunice, with some misgivings, | only one left. Then they agreed that they might | 


put up for them. 
They walked along the highway leading from 


the village about a mile, and then struck into a | long, and the sun was getting low when the boys | story. 


rough path through a belt of woods. A half-hour’s 
walk brought them to an open space of several 
tcres, This evidently had once been a cultivated 
field. Anold barn stood about half-way between 


| as well call the hunt over for the day. 
| The homeward journey seemed unaccountably 


again came in sight of the old barn in the pasture. 
But their spirits were still high. 
“TI tell vou,” exclaimed Arthur, 
| glorious fun, whether you happen to shoot any- 


“hunting is | 


The boys rushed on into. the front room of the 
| house, called the “office,” and finding Uncle Hiram 
| and one or two others, began to tell their exciting 
Presently they had an interested audience 
composed of nearly all of the boarders and of some 
loungers from the village. 

Uncle Hiram seemed singularly anxious to get 
an exact description of the animal. 


“Hold on,” he said, “just talk one ter time. This 
bear wasn’t so very large, was he?” 


Arthur thought that he was quite large, but 
perhaps not so very large. 
“Brownish kind of a bear?” suggested Uncle 


Hiram; “sort of a cinnamon, like? 

Arthur thought not, but Charley said that perhaps 
he was “a little on the cinnamon.” Uncle Hiram 
broke into a laugh and stepped to the open window 

“Here, Eyetally!” he shouted, “your 
found. These boys has got him shet up in a barn a 
couple of miles from here.” 

Although at first Arthur and Charley were some 
what chagrined at the turn which their exploit had 
taken, they soon recovered their spirits. They did 
not mind a little fun at their own expense, espe 
cially as they saw that after all they were quite 


| heroes in the eyes of the guests; and they were 
glad to be the means of bringing the poor Italian 
and his lost bear together again. 

They were very tired, but after hastily despatch 
| ing their supper and taking the precaution to supply 
| themselves with cartridges, they joined a party 
| which was to go with the Italian to help him get his 
bear. 

“You needn’t ‘a’ 
guns, I guess,” said Uncle Hiram, when he noticed 
that Arthur and Charley were armed. ‘There aint 
nothin’ to be afraid of. That bear only follered ye 
to the barn because he was lonesome. He’s jest 
like a cosset, that bear is. He wouldn’t hurt any 
body, would he, Evetally ’” 

“Vera good bear,” replied the Italian; “he dance 
and coma kiss me.” 

Nevertheless the boys stuck to their rifles. 

The evening was well advanced when the pasture 
was reached, but in the weird light of the half moon 
everything about the barn could be plainly seen. 
There was no sound from within, but the heavy 
piece of timber was in its place, and there was no 
sign that the prisoner had escaped. 

Uncle Hiram walked up to the door, and seizing 
the prop with one hand threw it aside as if it were 
a walking-stick. 

“There, Eyetally,” he said, “go in and see if you 
can find your bear.” 
| As the man entered the barn he began the monot 


bothered about taking your 


was by no means sure of | Onous song to which his bear was wont to dance, 


and then broke off with the command, “Coma kiss 
me!” A sound of something moving was heard, 
and then with a shriek of terror the Italian came 
bounding out. 

“What’s the matter?” cried a chorus of voices. 

The Italian, gesticulating wildly, made a reply 
which was lost upon most of the company, but one 
gentleman who was something of a linguist, and 
who on the journey had attempted to talk with the 
man in his native tongue, did understand 

“He says it’s the wrong bear!” he shouted; and 
at that there was a scattering of the crowd. 

But Arthur and Charley did not retreat. As they 
said afterward, they had got done running from a 
bear. So they stood side by side with guns raised. 
In an instant a head showed itself through the 
door. Two reports rang out as one, and a bear lay 
dead just outside the barn with two bullets in his 
brain. 

The next day the Italian’s lost bear was found on 
an unfrequented road some ten miles from the 
village; and on the next day but one the boys started 
for their city home, thus making their visit shorter 
than they had planned, They knew that they were 
heroes in Barton, but just then Barton did not seem 
to be a quite large enough place. 

So they took their departure; and along with 
them, carefully boxed up by Uncle Hiram, went 
what Arthur liked to think was the direct descend 
ant of the bear shot by his father some twenty 
years before. F. E. C. ROBBINS 
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HOW BANANAS GROW. 


Probably few dwellers in the temperate zone 
ever saw a banana growing, except in a green 
house, and the stunted specimens there hardly 
recall the beautiful plant which grows so luxuri- 
antly in those parts of the world where the 
temperature is high enough and steady enough for 
the banana to ripen. 

In botany the banana is described as Musa 
sapientum. It belongs to the natural order of 
musacee, and is regarded by historians and others 
as being one of the oldest plants now living, known 
toman. The reason given for its being a seedless 
fruit is that it has been propagated from shoots 
through such long periods of time that the necessity 
for seeds has passed away. 

According to the botanists, the banana and the 
plantain are the same thing; but the cultivator 
recognizes a great difference between them. The 
banana can be eaten raw, and is in fact almost 
always eaten in that condition; but the plantain is 
uneatable unless roasted or boiled. Moreover, the 
undeveloped inner leaves and the fower-buds of 
the plantain are cooked like a cabbage and make 
avery good dish. 

The banana, in common with many fruit plants, 
is divided into two great families, the big and the 
little, or as they are usually spoken of, the common 
and the dwarf. The height of the one is about 
fifteen, or perhaps eighteen, feet; but the dwarf 
varieties seldom grow taller than nine or ten feet. 

As the smaller variety is considered more 
valuable than its tall brother, what I shall say will 
have reference almost entirely to the dwarf banana. 
The banana plant bears fruit on the shoot of the 
present year. As soon as the fruit is ripe that part 
of the plant dies, and its place is taken by other 
shoots growing up from the same root. This 
process of sending up shoots proceeds indefinitely, 
so that a single clump of bananas will continue to 
furnish fruit year after year for a man’s whole 
lifetime. 

In Hawaii, where the banana reaches great per- 
fection, there is one crop a year raised from each 
root, and it is wonderful how rapidly the shoot grows 
which is destined to bear a bunch of fruit later on. 

Where the banana is cultivated, great pains are 
taken to prevent the growth of too many shoots, 


leach clump being generally allowed to have but 


two bunches of fruit each year. In this way the 
size of the bunch is increased, and the general 
health of the plant is aleo improved. 

4 banana plantation looks very much like a 
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cornfield, being laid off in rows. Of course the 
plants are a great deal larger than corn, and hide 
the ground much more. 

Around the bottom of each clump of plants the 
earth is heaped up in a little circle, forming a sort 
of bowl three or four feet in diameter, into which 
two or three bucketfuls of water are poured every 
day, unless the country is a rainy one. 






The first sign of fruit is in the shape of a 
small, cone-shaped bud, three or four inches 
in diameter and four or five inches long, which 
grows on a slender stem beside the principal 
shoot, and appears as soon as the great leaves 
begin to unfold. 

When these leaves first begin to grow they 
are twisted into a tight roll, quite like the well- 
known canna, or Indian shot, so familiar in 
our gardens, and as the fruit bud grows and 
changes color from deep green to a livid or 
purple color, the leaves grow in such a way 
as to form a thick shade for it, as though 
Dame Nature knew that too much sun was 
not good for the embryo fruit. 

At first the bud stands straight up, but 
in a short time, generally within five or six 
days of its first appearance, the top begins to 
droop, and by the time it is ready to open, the | 
bud hangs down pretty much as the bunch of 
bananas will do as they grow toward perfection | 
and ripeness. 

If you will notice the next bunch of bananas 
you see, you will observe that, beginning with the 
larger end, the fruit is arranged in regular rows, 
the usual number in a row being about twenty, 
though different kinds have different numbers. 
You will notice, too, that when hanging in the 
natural way the fruit points upward, that is, the 
flower end of the banana looks at the sky. 

The next indication of the coming fruit is the 
gradual peeling away of the first layer of the 
covering of the fruit bud already mentioned, 
beneath which is disclosed a little row of tiny 
bananas, lying as close together as possible, each 
banana being no larger than the smallest kind of 
a pipe-stem, of a delicate green, and bearing on 
the end a wee bit of a blossom, pale yellow and 
but partly open. 

Do not imagine from this that these young 
bananas are exposed to the full light of day ; quite 
the contrary, for the fruit is still far too delicate 
to bear the sun’s rays. So, instead of continuing 
to peel back, uncovering entirely the little row of 
baby bananas, this leaf curls back in such a way 
as to make a perfect tent for the fruit, protecting 
it from the rain, insects and the effects of wind, 
until such time as the banana has become far 
enough advanced to look out for itself. 

The shelter is gradually withdrawn day by day 
until a second row is ready for appearance, when 
the first leaf loses its peculiar color, turns com- 
pletely back, and in a short time dries up and can 
be broken off. 

The process is the same for every one of the | 
rows to the end of the bunch, but the conical | 
purple bud continues to grow downward, the | 
stem between it and the lower part of the) 
bunch of bananas frequently growing three feet | 
long. This part of the plant is the flower, and | 
when it arrives at the end of its usefulness it | 
slowly dries up. | 

The weight of a full-grown bunch of bananas is | 
sometimes as much as eighty pounds. 

All bananas are not yellow, there being a red | 
kind much liked by some. There is a little 
banana grown in parts of Mexico, in the vicinity 
of Acapulco, called the ‘“‘Chinese” banana, scarcely 
larger than one’s thumb, and unusually sweet; it 
has a remarkably thin skin, and is very crooked. 

This Chinese banana is also common in Poly- 
nesia, and a very interesting fact is related in 
connection with it. When the famous missionary, 
John Williams, was returning to Polynesia from 
England, shortly before he was killed on the 
island of Erromanga in 1839, he carried a case of 
plants given him by the Duke of Devonshire. On 
the voyage all the plants died except one plant 
of this Musa cavendishii. It was planted in 
Samoa by a missionary, and a stock propagated; 
and from this one plant all the Chinese bananas 
in Polynesia have sprung. 

The variety is highly prized in the South Seas, 
and it has spread so far and wide that it has been 
estimated that it produces every year hundreds of 
tons of nutritious food. 

One variety of the banana supplies the fibre 
from which is made that ‘variety of rope called 
manila, which grows in great quantities in the 
Island of Cebu, and others of the Philippine 
Islands, and the fact of its being loaded for export 














principally at the port of Manila gives it the name 
All of the so-called ‘‘running- 
rigging” on our men-of-war is made from this 


of manila hemp. 


valuable banana fibre. 

When the banana fruit has reached its full size, 
but is still green and hard, the bunch is cut from 
the stem, and if intended to make a sea-voyage on 
its way to market, as is usually the case, the 


Bananas growing. 


bunch is carefully wrapped in its own ripened 
leaves, securely tied, and is ready for its travels. 

In Honolulu nearly every house has a clump of 
bananas, and the gentle rustle of their long, 
delicate leaves, as the wind slowly sways them to 
and fro, is one of the best of lullabys. 


The leaves of the wild, or rather, of the unculti- | 


vated banana, are more plentiful than those of the 
cultivated kind, while the fruit is somewhat 
smaller. Its favorite place of growth is near 
some tiny stream of fresh water. 

H. Wesster, U.S.N. 


o> 
BEFORE THE STORM. 


The wind plays low upon the strings of half-awakened 


grain. . 
The leaves are all a-murmuring about the coming rain, 
The birds are looking weather-wise and twittering the 


news, 
And a gorgeous butterflies exchange despondent 
ews. 


Original. FRANK H. SWEET. 
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FRANCE. 

The French Republic, ever rich in political 
surprises, has once more lost and gained a Presi- 
dent. When President Carnot perished by the 
hand of the assassin, the National Assembly 
promptly appointed Casimir-Perier to the vacant 
seat; and now, gathered again by his resignation 
in the historic hall at Versailles, the same body, 
with a like swiftness, has chosen Francois Félix 
Faure to rule over the destinies of France. 

The change was accompanied by something in 
the nature of a political crisis; and the act of 
Casimir-Perier, which so suddenly and unexpect- 
edly precipitated it, has given rise to much 
adverse criticism. It was his lot to have been 
associated with an administration the honesty of 
which is now fiercely called into question; and 
being unable, in his capacity as President, to 
meet the charges that, as he rightly feared, would 
be made against him, he seized the occasion of an 
adverse vote in the Chamber of Deputies to resign 
his position. 

As a wealthy mine-owner, Casimir-Perier never 


| enjoyed the sympathies of that part of the French 


populace which breeds radicalism and socialism. 
He had to work against the opposition of the 
Chamber, led by its Radical President, Henri 
Brisson. 

Casimir-Perier’s outspoken antagonism to Rad- 
ical tendencies subjected him from the beginning 


to the hatred and attack of the men who, not | 


content with reforming republican government as 
it now exists in France, would abolish it altogether. 
Nothing better illustrates the virulence of the 
hostility which he had to encounter than the 


boisterous exultation with which his enemies | 


received the news of his retreat under fire. 

Thus far the man’s official honesty has not been 
successfully assailed; nor is there reason to 
suspect either the fervor or the devotion of his 
republicanism. 

But his unsuitableness for the presidency is 
beyond doubt. It showed 
reluctant acceptance of the office, and came out 
still more clearly in the haste and petulancy of 
his resignation. 

“My son,” his mother had said in substance, 
‘when it is a question of duty, and perhaps also 
of danger, a Casimir-Perier should always be ready 
to accept.”” It was these words that spurred 
him on to assume the duties of the position, 





itself in his half- | 


but in the hour of trial they were forgotten. 
The test of office found him inadequate to its 
responsibilities ; and in the interest of what looks 
very much like personal convenience, he set up a 
dangerous precedent which went far to provoke, 
if not to justify, the taunts with which he has 
since been overwhelmed. 

A new figure now occupies the seat of executive 
power in France. The rather heavy face, the square 
forehead and massive chin of Casimir-Perier, 
which seemed to promise so much resolution, 
have timidly vanished from the Elysée, and in their 
place the visiting politician finds the high front, 
| the expressive eyes, the firm mouth and genial 
| countenance in which one instinctively reads those 
qualities of modesty and amiability that have 
been so generally accredited to the new President. 

M. Félix Faure is a tall, handsome man just 
beyond middle age, whose polished manners and 
courteous bearing assure him personal popularity, 





him strongly to the friends of honest and stable 
government. 

After a life filled with civic, military, and even 
political honors, he comes from the Ministry 
of Marine to hold the highest position in the 
government. With neither the prestige nor per- 
haps the experience of his predecessor, he inherits 
all the difficulties of the late régime. 

He is, in everything that relates to the presi- 
dency, an untried man; and nothing can be 
predicted of him save that, in the presence of the 
forces of disorder, corruption and jobhery that 
still menace France, the new situation will test 
the prudence and sagacity of his statesmanship to 
the very uttermost. 
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THE BUILDER. 


‘on cloud 


Out of the fleckless marble of 
With th can form 


ith the fine tools of fancy 
Immaculate bastions that no foes may storm. 
And no dark-bannered myrmidons may shroud ; 
Airier gardens than that monarch proud 
Hung under Asian heavens blue and warm 
Swift can I fashion, or a snowy swarm 
Of palaces with friezes fair endowed. 
Or spire on slender spire can I uprear 
To rival Milan’s marvel that the sun 
Kisses to Alpine glacier-hues at morn; 
Or shape such magic minarets—many an one— 
As Saint copa, raises like a spear 
Crowned with the crescent o’er the Golden Horn. 


Original. CLINTON SCOLLARD. 
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| OUR FOREIGN TRADE. 


| The statement of the imports and exports of 
| the United States during the calendar year 1894 
presents some facts which deserve close attention, 
| and at least one fact which is even startling. 

The total value of merchandise exports was 
| eight hundred and twenty-five millions ; of imports, 
| six hundred and seventy-three millions. The value 
| of exports was the lowest amount reported in any 





years, and in 1894 was more than three hundred 
millions less than in 1891. 

A part, but by no means the whole, of this 
enormous decline was due to lower prices. For 
example the quantity of wheat and flour exported 
in 1894 was forty-four million bushels less than in 
1891, while the decline in value was almost ninety- 
six million dollars. More than one-third of the 
decrease in total value was caused by the diminu- 
tion of quantity. 

Since the decline in prices has been general, we 
have—taking the country as a whole—saved on 
our purchases what we have lost on our sales. Of 
course this is no consolation whatever to the 
individual producers who have realized low prices 
for their goods and have needed little foreign 
merchandise. 

The ‘‘balance of trade’’ is usually taken as the 
difference between the value of imports and that 
| of exports. The real balance takes into the account 
| the sums paid for freight, for interest on our 
| securities held abroad, and many other large items 
| which we cannot now mention. In 1894 the value 
| of merchandise exports exceeded that of imports 
| by more than one hundred and fifty-two million 
| dollars—the largest apparent balance of trade in 
our favor since 1881. ; 

Under existing law at home and abroad silver is 
bought and sold by the ounce at its market and 
not at its coining value. Consequently the net 
amount of the sitver exports for the year, thirty- 
six million dollars, should be added to the apparent 
balance. 

Now comes the most startling fact of all that 
are revealed by these returns. On general princi- 
ples the enormous balance of one hundred and 
eighty-eight millions, after it had been reduced by 
the amount of freight money, interest paid, money 
spent abroad by Americans travelling, and other 
such items, should have been settled by the 
importation of a large sum in gold. But gold, 
instead of flowing into the country, as reason 
teaches us it should do, flowed away from us. 
Indeed, the net exports of gold reached eighty-one 
million dollars—more by twenty odd million 
dollars than the greatest exportation in the history 
of the country. 

In the last seven years we have exported two 
hundred and forty-seven million dollars’ worth of 
gold more than we have imported. In the previous 
seven years we imported an excess of eighty-three 
millions; and in the seven years before that the 
net imports were fifty-seven millions. 

The large loss of gold at a time when there is so 
great a difference between the value of goods sent 
abroad and those received from abroad, and when 








while his moderate republicanism recommends | 
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| that difference is in-our favor, can be explained. 


Foreign investors have not only ceased to buy 
American securities; they have sent back to the 
United States great amounts which they formerly 
held. American securities are no longer favorites 
in Europe. 

The action of English and other foreign capital- 
ists betokens a smaller degree of confidence in our 
laws, our government and our institutions than 
once existed. Whether the loss of confidence is 
justified or not, it is a fact. Every one will not 
deem the return of our securities a great evil, and 
many persons will not be troubled by the large 
exportation of gold. Those are matters which 
we do not discuss. But the conditions brought to 
light by the returns of the foreign trade are worthy 
of most serious study. 
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RECKLESSNESS NOT COURAGE. 


On the edge of a northern New England town 
there was a long hill sloping down a deep ravine 
which was pierced by a railway track. In winter 
it was a favorite coasting-ground for hardy, ven 
turesome boys. Starting from the crest of the hill, 
a sled acquired great momentum in the descent 
over the icy surface, and on reaching the bottom, 
shot over the railway tracks with the velocity of 
an express-train. 

It was exhilarating sport, but hazardous at hours 
when trains were due. The danger was increased 
by a sharp curve of the railway track emerging 
from a short tunnel, since a train could only be 
seen a short distance away. 

One winter’s afternoon a dozen schoolboys were 
coasting merrily on the hill, where an icy track had 
been worn all the way down. The sport went on 
until the town clock struck five, just as the return 
ing procession had reached the summit of the slide. 

The boys looked ut one another doubtfully. They 
knew that a train was due, and that they ought to 
wait for it to pass. 

“There is time for one more trip!” exclaimed 
the leader. ‘Who will follow me?” 

“Go it alone, if you want to,” said one of his 
companions. “I’ll wager you half a dollar that 
you don’t dare try it.” 

“T’ll take the bet!” cried the reckless leader, 
flinging himself on his sled and pushing off. 

Down he went, the sled bowling merrily over 
the ice. Hardly had he started before a whistle 
was heard from the mouth of the tunnel. The 
boys behind him screamed to him to stop, but it 
was too late. He was half-way down, his sled 
running as if it had been shot out of a gun, and 
heading straight for the railway track. 

The engineer, rounding the curve, heard the 
screams of the frightened boys and saw the flying 
sled. He signalled the brakemen, but it was as 
impossible within so short a distance to stop the 
train as it was for the boy to switch his sled off the 
ice track. 

As he reached the bottom, the boy lay flat on the 
sled with his head ducked low. The train passed 
the coasting track, and came to a halt a short 





year since 1888; that of imports was the lowest | distance beyond. The boys at the top of the slide 


since 1885. The combined value of imports and | i> Va re pike " : 
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exports has declined greatly during the last th | ning along on his sled as though nothing had 


could hardly believe their eyes. On the other side 


happened. 

The sled with its rider had shot under one of the 
passenger-ears of the moving train, going in at 
one side and out at the other directly across the 
railway track. 

The boy, trudging back with his sled, met his 
companions and a group of passengers. 

“What a brave boy!” exclaimed many voices. 

“No, no, not brave, but reckless,” answered the 
frightened lad, thoroughly ashamed and sobered by 
his folly. ‘You may keep the half-dollar, Joe.” 

Recklessness is not courage. 


—_—____—_<+@e 


ENGLISH PECULIARITIES. 


Nothing impresses an American in London more 
oddly than the number of mementos of past ages, 
picturesque and grotesque, which meet him at every 
turn, and which have been preserved not for any 
great or noble association, but simply because they 
recall “old times.” 

In a narrow passageway in the most busy part of 
the old city, where at noon solid masses of human 
beings struggle to pass each other, the stranger, 
glancing down to the level of his knees, sees the 
grotesque figure of a boy, erected after the Gordon 
riots, to show how far the great fire extended. 

In an obscure little lane near Smithfield, another 
figure points out Cock Lane, famous only for a 
supposed ghost which scared all London a hundred 
years ago. 

In the foundation of a church is the ancient Stone, 
which in the days of the Romans stood in the exact 
centre of London, and from which all measure- 
ments throughout the kingdom were made. It was 
to the Romans, the Saxons and the Normans the 
sacred vital point of the island, cor cordium, and 
is still regarded by many modern Londoners with 
a mysterious awe. 

A ludicrous illustration of the respect paid by the 
English to the past is a venerable he-goat that still 
wanders uncontrolled up and down Piccadilly, even 
penetrating, it is said, the sacred precincts of St. 
James’s Palace when her majesty is in residence. 

It belonged to acertain eccentric nobleman, whose 
vices and good humor made him an object of popular 
interest. He has been dead many years, but his 
protégé, the goat, is still a public pet, luxuriously 
fed and quartered and given the right of way every- 
where. 

Between the palaces of the Duke of Devonshire 
and the Earl of Lonsdale, runs a narrow walled 
passage used as a thoroughfare from one street to 
another. 

Half-way down this walk the pedestrian runs 
against a stake driven firmly into the ground which 
he passes with difficulty. He is told that two 
centuries ago a highwayman, on a fleet horse, 
infested this passage, robbing foot-passengers. He 
was caught and hanged, and the stake was driven 
into the ground to prevent the horse of any other 
“gentleman of the road” from escaping that way. 











apparently that it is no longer needed. 

The Englishman in his regard for precedent 
seems ridiculous in our eyes, and we in our con- 
tempt for old usages appear irreverent in his. 

Both are right—and both wrong. 
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EARNED THEIR CHEESE. 


Strikes, unfortunately, have become no uncom- 
mon occurrences in recent years; but in the old 
days they were rare indeed. Nevertheless, the 
records of our old towns once in a while give 
glimpses of disagreements between employers and 
employed which might properly pass under that 
title. But old-fashioned strikes and modern ones 
did not have very much in common, either in cause 
or manner of conduct, if one noted in the chroni- 
cles of Old Newbury was a fair sample. 

This occurred in the workshop of a certain Mr. 
Gordon, whose business was the forging of iron- 
work for ships. He employed a number of work- 
men, but not more than could, after the fashion of 
the time, dine all together at their employer’s 
table. Mr. Gordon was of an economical, not to say 
parsimonious, disposition, and the food provided 
was not always satisfactory. Cheese was then 
considered an indispensable item of the noonday 
meal, and cheese he particularly grudged. One 
day, however, a fine cheese was placed upon the 
table after the removal of the meat, and he took up 
a knife to cut it. But as he looked he paused; 
looked again; turned it over; paused once more, and 
finally, laying down the knife, he exclaimed: ~ 

“This is a good cheese, a pretty cheese, too good 
to spoil!” and rising from his chair abruptly, he 
called his men away to their work. 

That afternoon a large anchor was to be forged. 


The fire was blazing fiercely and the iron white- | P 


hot. 





“That is a good heat!”” Gordon cried, exultingly. 


“A good heat!” responded the men. 

“A grand heat!” reiterated the master. 

“A grand heat!” the men assented, cheerfully. 

“Then why don’t you strike?” exclaimed Gordon. 

“It is a good heat?” asked the foreman, hesitat- 
ing, with an air of innocent doubt. 

“Yes, yes, strike, strike, I tell you!” ordered 
Gordon, impatiently. “Strike, men, strike!” 

“Don’t you think,” was the deliberate and gentle 
reply, while not an arm was lifted, “Don’t you 
think it is too good a heat to spoil?” 

The hint was effective. The cheese, with cider 
and a loaf of brown bread, was brought in before 
work was resumed; and then, luncheon over, all 
hands turned to in the best of humors, and the 
anchor was forged with a will. 


— — 
RESPECT AND SELF-RESPECT. 


There is a growing tendency among Americans 
generally, and among newspaper writers in partic- 
ular, to speak with flippant familiarity of those in 
authority. 


Our great men come from the common people; | 


and perhaps it is an unconscious desire to remind 
them that they are of the same clay as those who are 
as yet at the foot of the ladder of fame that causes 
the constant free-and-easy, would-be-witty, talk 
about presidents, governors, judges and other high 
officials. 

As a rule, the poorer the humor the greater the 
flippancy. Every fourth-rate paragrapher and 
every barroom wit thinks he adds pungency and 
point to his remarks by casually referring to the 
President of the United States as “Grover,” or to 
the governor of the state as the “old man,” or to 
the mayor of the city as “his royal nibs,” and so 
ad nauseam. 

Apart from the execrable taste shown in this 
cheap and vulgar kind of foolery, it is worth while 
to remember that there is truth in the saying that 
familiarity breeds contempt. In some foreign 
countries, no doubt, official authority is carried to 
excess and becomes burdensome; but with us the 
tendency is the other way—to disregard proper 
laws and regulations because we have not been 
trained to respect those who should enforce them. 

The calm dignity and courtliness of manner of 
George Washington are not the gift of all American 
leaders, but all are entitled to at least courteous 
treatment. In honoring the man we honor the 
office and also the people by whom it is bestowed. 
Thus in the end respect from a democratic people 
toward those in authority is really nothing more or 
less than self-respect. 
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JUNOT. 


Of Junot, one of Napoleon’s most gallant but 
most unmanageable generals,—his stormy disposi- 
tion won him the nickname of “Tempest” as a 
boy at school,—innumerable anecdotes of courage 
and audacity are related. The most famous is 
doubtless that of the bomb which burst close by as 
he was writing a despatch for Napoleon, and spat- 
tered the paper with earth. 

“Good!” cried Junot, laughing. 
to dry the ink—here comes some!” 

It is usually related that this was the first inci- 
dent which attracted Napoleon’s attention to him; 
but indeed they had first met, and Junot had 
impressed the future emperor with some idea of 
his qualities, several days before. It was at 
Toulon, when Napoleon was a young officer and 
Junot a simple sergeant. Some one was needed to 
carry an order to an exposed point—a task of such 
danger as to require a messenger at once excep- 
tionally brave and intelligent, and Junot was 


“T had no sand 


| 





recommended by his officers as a suitable person. 
“Take off your uniform and carry this order 
there,” said Napoleon, pointing to the spot. 
The young sergeant colored hotly, and replied 
With indignation: 


| 


«“y 7 | answer. 
am not a spy! Find some one beside me to | that his “‘N. G.” stood for “New Gersey !” 


execute such an order.” 

“You refuse to obey?” asked Napoleon. 

“I am ready to obey,” was the reply, “but I will 
£0 in my uniform or not go at all. It is honor | 
enough then for those rascally Englishmen !” 

Pleased with his spirit, the general laughed and 


| the mother cows keeps sayin’ to their children, ‘If 


THE 








It never seems to have occurred to any Londoner | trappings of his showy uniform, asking his name | 
| of an officer as he set off. 


He ran the gauntlet with the message and returned 
unharmed; and Napoleon, who had a hawk’s eye 
for the makings of a great soldier, never lost sight | 
of him afterward, 


TIMBUCTOO. 


There is a story connected with Tennyson’s prize 
poem of “Timbuctoo,” which one may surely tell 
without undue reverence, of a master who after- | 
ward did such wondrous work. The examiners of | 
the prize manuscripts for the year were three, the | 
vice-chancellor, who had a great reputation but a 
violent temper, and who did not write well; a 
classical professor, who knew no poetry which was 
not in a dead language; and a mathematical pro- 
fessor. It was agreed that each should signify 
what he thought of the poems by the letters “g” 
and “b,” for “good” and “bad.” 


The vice-chancellor had the manuscripts. first. 
When they came to the mathematical professor, he 
found “‘Timbuctoo” scored all over with “g’s.” He 
did not understand why; he did not even under- 
stand the poem itself, and being afraid to ask the 
irascible vice-chancellor for his reasons, he also 
wrote “g” on the production. 

The classical professor thought it rather strange 
that both his predecessors should admire so unin- 
telligible a work, but as he confessed, he “did not 
care one iota about the matter.” So he put down 
his “g” with the rest, and as no other poem had 
three “g’s,” the prize was unanimously awarded to 
the author of “Timbuctoo.” 

fter the affair was over, the three examiners | 
happened one day to meet, and the vice-chancellor, | 





in his absolute fashion, fell to abusing the other 

two for their taste in admiring the poem. They 

replied, with some natural indignation, that they 

should never have dreamt of considering it, if he 
had not scored it all over with g’s. | 
“G’s!” he exclaimed. “They were q’s which I 

ut in for queries, for I couldn’t understand two 

consecutive lines of the poem.” 


THE MOTIONLESS TIGER. 


Now and then a soldier has been found kneeling | 
on the battle-fleld as if about to take aim at the 
enemy, but stone-dead. A bullet in the brain had | 
converted him into a statue of himself. Captain 
Forsyth, in his “Highland of Central India,” tells 
of a similar effect produced by an explosive shell 
on a tiger. 


The captain, while in the howdah of his trained 
elephant, hunting a tiger, saw the beast crouching 
under a bush on the bank of a ravine. He got a 
steady shot, and fired a three-ounce shell at the 
tiger’s broad forehead. 

'o his surprise, for the distance was but thirty 
yards, there was no result. Not a motion of the | 
tiger acknowledged the shot. 

fe rode round a quarter of a circle, but still the 
tiger remained motionless, but looking intently in 
the same direction. Growing more and more 
amazed, the captain rode up nearer, with his rifle 
on full cock—but the tiger did not move. Then 
he caused the elephant to kick the beast. The tiger 
fellover. He was stone-dead. The shell had struck 
him full in the centre of the forehead, burst in his | 
brain, and killed him instantly. 


TRUTHFUL. 

General Grant was courageous, modest and 
generous, but his most prominent trait was his 
truthfulness. “He was,” says Gen. Horace Porter 
in McClure’s Magazine, “without exception the 
most absolutely truthful man I ever encountered 
in public or private life. He was not only truthful 
himself, but he had a horror of untruth in others.” 
An anecdote illustrates this trait. 

One day while sitting in his bedroom in the 
White House, where he had retired to write a 
message to Congress, a card was brought in by a 
servant. 

An officer on duty at the time, seeing that the 
President did not want to be disturbed, remarked 
to the servant, “Say the President is not in.” 

General Grant overheard the remark, turned 
around suddenly in his chair, and cried out to the 
servant: 

“Tell him no such thing! I don’t lie myself, ani! 
I don’t want any one to lie for me!” 


AHEAD OF TIME. 


If ever the North Pole shall be reached, the 
adventurous spirits who get there will find that 
they have actually outstripped Father Time; in 
fact, he will have given up the race entirely, for at 
the northern and southern extremities of the 
earth’s axis there is no fixed time of day at all. 
The only point of the compass is north or south. 
The sun rises and sets only once a year. 


At any moment it can be noon or midnight, 
breakfast time or supper time, work time or play 
time, whatever one likes. 

Clocks will be a fraud and a delusion, for at the 
Pole all degrees of longitude converge into one, 
and therefore all times. The possibilities of such 
a position are endless. Not only the clocks, but 
the calendars as well will be out of gear. It can 
be, at will, yesterday or to-day. There, at any 
rate, instead of being like the or inhabitants of 
lower latitudes, the slaves of time, the tables will 
be turned, and we shall be its masters. 





“NW. G.” 

Great men are not always good spellers. Oratory 
and orthography, for instance, sometimes do not go 
together. It is related that a certain eloquent 
Eastern congressman, who is not a humorist, was, | 
during the last congressional campaign, making | 
out, with his secretary, a list of appointments for 
speeches in the neighborhood of Philadelphia. 


The secretary ran his eye down the list. 

“What is the matter with Trenton?” he asked. | 

“Nothing,” said the congressman, in surprise. 
“Why?” | 

“T see you have marked it ‘N. G.’” 

The congressman looked at the list. ‘Oh, well,” 
he said, a little derisively, ‘‘the ‘N. G.’ that you are 
thinking about is not the ‘N. G.’ that I mean there.” 

“O.oh!” was all that the dazed secretary could 
It was plain that the great man supposed 


“T DON’T see how cows can eat grass,” said Dot. 
“I s’pose,” answered Dick, “when they is young, 





you don’t eat grass, you sha’n’t have any pie.’”— 


allowed him to go as he was, in all the conspicuous | Good News. | 
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“Superior to any,” Cutler’s Vegetable Pulmonary 
Balsam.—Dr. 8. A. Shurtleff, Boston. 0c. and $1. [ Adr. 
povaguenetiinn 


Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair. [Adr. 








A COMBINATION CANE AND UMBRELLA. 


oroughly practical and useful combination. Cane 
an elegant wa cy stick. Full. size Umbrella, finest 
imported silk. 10 different woods. Price, 


oohorn handle, cash. Circulars 





7.00, gold or | 


mailed. BLAKE MFG. CO., Cleveland, Ohio. | 
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4", CHAUTAUQUA OIL- HEATER * 
A : | 
4 “oR A CHAUTAUQUA DESK FREE, ? 
} With a Combination Box of ‘‘SWEET HOME” SOAP » 
j Forth. She Lar Sap ic. Baila. f 
A Leading Question Answered. 


PANTASOTE 


Is a Substitute for Leather, 


for general wahateters 5 for covering chairs, 
carriage seats, cushions, &c. It looks, feels, 

Costs but half as much. 

Ask any retailer, or send for samples to 


PANTASOTE LEATHER CO., P. 0. Box 3052, New York. 
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Yes, 


There are many makes of perfume, 
and all of them have a more or less 
pleasant odor, but, if you wish 
those that are true to the fragrance 
of the flowers, and suited to a cul- 
tivated, refined taste, 


Buy 
Lundborg’s 


Try Anywhere 
EDENIA. and everywhere. 


LADD & COFFIN, 
New York. 





Short Talks on Life Insurance. 


TALK 54. 


Free Railroads 


may result from the agitation which has 
already begun. Possibly free insurance may 
be furnished at the same time. But at pres- 
ent the best thing for one to do is to take a 
policy in the 


Mass. Benefit Life Association. 


Cost 60 per cent. usual rates. 
40,000 Policy Holders. 
It is for your interest to be added to this num- 
ber. Let us tell you all about it. 


Splendid Openings for Energetic Men to 
Act as Special, General and State Agents. 
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GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, President, 53 State St., Boston, Mass. | 





**We Ladies All Use It"’ 
And Recommend It Everywhere. 


Hinds’ 
HONEY ano ALMOND 
Cream. 


A Si py for every member of the 
family. Ladies use it to soften, preserve 
and improve the Skin and 
Complexion. Every one uses 
it for chapped Hands and 


Lips. The men use it after 
shaving. Best for all Skin 
Affections. 

A Sample Bottle Free, 
with book describing its 


many uses and giving valu 
able testimonials, sent Free 
to any address. — Only*OnrE 
— No duplicates. 


Price 50c. 


At Druggists Everywhere. Sent post-paid for 60e, 
A Trial Bottle for 30 Cents post-paid. 
A. S. HINDS, 
75 Pine Street, Portland, Maine. 
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g No More Broken Finger Nails. 


¢ Do you see that Button ? 






Press uwt— 
and the knife will open. 


Made with Two Blades of Finest 
Sheffield Steel, Neat and Durable. 
Shell, White or Buffalo Handle. 


The Most Perfect Knife. 
Post-paid for $1.00. 





Address PRESS BUTTON CUTLERY CO., 
Lowell, Mass. 
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This is a thoroughbred, too! 

What do you mean by a Thoroughbred Bicycle? 

A Bicycle, every part of which is made in one factory. There is only 
one factory in the World in which EVERY part of the Bicycle is made. 
Its product is the ««VICTOR.’’ 


The “VICTOR” is a 


Thoroughbred. 


Send for 1895 Catalogue. 


OVERMAN WHEEL COMPANY, Boston. 


New York. Chicago. Detroit. Denver. 


San Francisco. Los Angeles. Portiand. 
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IF MICROSCOPES WERE MORE 
POWERFUL. 


By Professor Charles Sedgwick Minot, 
Harvard Medical School. 


What may yet be learned in the Study of the “ Infinitely 
Little.” 

The microscope and telescope are similar instru- 
ments. Both enlarge the apparent size of objects, 
and enable us, therefore, to see what would 
otherwise remain invisible. 

Perhaps there will be invented in the future 
some instrument, better than the almost ineffectual 
ear-trumpet, to enable us to hear sounds which at 
present remain inaudible. But as yet our sight is 
the only one of our senses, the range of which we 
have extended successfully, and the extension in 
this case has been enormous. 

The telescope enables us to study the remote 
stars and distant planets, but the microscope not 
only enables us to make a study of the visible 
things at hand, but also reveals to us a world of 
minute existences, which without the microscope 
we should never have suspected. To my mind 
the microscope is even more wonderful than the 
telescope. 

It is not easy to give an idea of the power of the 
microscope; but perhaps by considering its appli- 
cation to the examination of blood, we can give 
an impression of the capacity of the instrument. 

Blood, though a fluid in appearance, is nearly 
one-third a solid, since a third, approximately, of 
its volume consists of very minute solid bodies, 
which are known as blood corpuscles. The fluid 
‘portion is pale yellow; all the red of the blood is 
due to the brilliant color of the blood corpuscles. 
The bodies are far too minute for the unaided eye 
to perceive them. 

The red corpuscles are flat, and have g circular 
outline. Should a row of them be laid along edge 
to edge, it would require thirty-two hundred and 
thirty of them to make an inch; and were they 
placed one upon another, like piled coins, it would 
require about thirteen thousand to make a pile 
an inch high. 

In science the metric system is universally used, 
and is employed always for calculations concerning 
the blood. For this special purpose the unit ot 
measure which has been adopted is a cubic milli- 
meter—in English measure a cube of almost 
exactly a twenty-fifth part of an inch. 

It takes several cubic millimeters to make a 
single drop of blood; yet I have calculated that 
there is reom in one cubic millimeter for nine 
million sixty-two thousand five hundred red 
blood corpuscles, and it has been found that the 
actual number in a healthy man’s blood is over 
five millions to a cubic millimeter. In that of one 
individual there were found more than five and a 
half millions. 

The blood corpuscles are then, indeed, small. 
Yet under the microscope they show numerous 
fine details of shape and markings. We can 
readily see that there is, besides the red cor- 
puscles, another, or white kind, and we can 
discover phenomena in the life-history of the 
corpuscles which, without the microscope, would 
never have been imagined, since the very existence 
of the corpuscles would have remained a hidden 
secret. 

Small as is the corpuscle, it may become the 
dwelling-place of the yet smaller germ which 
causes the disease of malaria. We can observe, 
too, the white corpuscles attack and feed upon 
disease-germs of various kinds, so that some 

’ physicians think that we escape many diseases by 
the destruction of the germs which enter the body 
by these white corpuscles. 

Revelations as wonderful as these concerning 
the blood, the microscope has brought us concern- 
ing every organ of the body, concerning plants of 
all kinds, and even minerals. Until the invention 
of the microscope, not one of these revelations 
could have been even imagined. 

In this respect the microscope bears contrast 
with the telescope, of which we may say rather 
that it fulfils imagination than that it shows the 
unimaginable. 

The microscope, like most scientific apparatus, 
is a distinctly modern invention; yet it has been 
slowly perfected. The first step was the invention 
of spectacles, which were made in Italy about the 
year 1300. A spectacle, like a hand-glass, is a 
single lens; but a microscope is made up of 
numerous lenses. It is really only during the 
course of our own century that the art of 
combining lenses has been evolved. 

The greatest progress has been made during the 
last fifteen years. The best opticians now make 
their combinations so perfect that the most highly- 
magnified microscopic images are as sharp and 
well-defined as anything we can examine with the 
unassisted eye. The most highly-magnified images 
we obtain at present are those having their 
apparent diameters increased from one thousand 
to fifteen hundred times. 

Lenses have inherent imperfections, which must 
be overcome by the perfect microscope. These 


| have, indeed, been almost completely obviated. I 
| will mention only one imperfection, which is 
called chromatic, or the ‘‘color imperfection.” 
Light, which we call white, is in reality a 
mixture of numerous colors, and lenses do not 
act alike on all colors. However, opticians have 
finally succeeded in bringing all colors together as 
they pass through the microscope, so that at the 


| last they enter the eye as if light were all of one 


color. 

In field-glasses, opera-glasses and ordinary 
telescopes, this is only partially done; hence, in 
looking through these instruments one sees objects 
with rainbow borders, in consequence of the 
division by the lenses of the white light into its 
component colors. In the best microscopic lenses, 
which can be bought now, there is no trace of 
these rainbow borders, such as interfered seriously 
with exact vision in all former lenses. Such 
colorless lenses are called perfectly achromatic, 
meaning without color. 

The high efficiency of the microscopes used at 
present is mainly owing to the Germans, who 
have progressed rapidly in their manufacture. 
We also owe gratitude to the German government, 
which by ‘wisely directed liberality furnished the 
means for carrying out a long series of systematic 
experiments in the manufacture of glass. 

A special laboratory was established at Jena, a 
German town famous for its university, and here 
hundreds of kinds of glass were made, analyzed 
chemically and tested optically. In this way it 
was learned exactly in what degree the optical 
qualities of the glass varied with its composition, 
and a glass was made which far surpassed any 
which had been previously used for the manufac- 
ture of lenses. 

The first microscope lenses which were made 
from the new glass were called apochromatic, and 
were very expensive. They were manufactured 
by Mr. Carl Jeiss, in accordance with special 





formule prescribed by his son-in-law, Professor 
Abbe, a learned mathematician. Since then 
similar lenses—objectives and oculars—have been 
made by several German firms, at a lower price 
than was paid for much poorer lenses fifteen years 
ago, and these are as nearly perfect as we can 
hope lenses will ever be. 

It has been maintained by certain physicists 
that there was an absolute limit to the possible 
power of the microscope. They reasoned that, 
since light consists of waves, or vibrations, an 
object, in order to give a visible image, must be 
larger than a wave of light. Professor Trow- 
bridge informs me that there is some doubt as to 
whether this assumption is correct. 

The shortest wave length that can affect the eye 
is supposed to be about one sixty-thousandth of 
an inch in length, while the smallest object that 
can be seen with the microscope is said to be one 
hundred-thousandth of an inch. One can there- 
fore see a smaller object than the shortest wave 
length that can be recognized. But even if we 
can carry the sheer magnifying power still further, 
we cannot hope to increase the available magnify- 
ing power much beyond its present limits. 

Nevertheless, we expect to increase enormously 
the practical efficiency of the microscope, and that, 
too, in the course of the next few years. The 
mere growth of our knowledge of the microscopic 
world, through the researches which are cease- 
lessly progressing in all civilized countries, is in 
itself a means of opening new fields of application 
for the microscope. 

A good example of this is afforded by the 
history of our knowledge of disease germs. Not 
many years ago the means of studying these 
successfully were devised and applied to germs of 
one or two diseases. Almost immediately the 
same means or similar ones were applied to the 
investigation of numerous other diseases caused 
by germs. The practical value of these researches 
cannot be overestimated. 

The chief means of microscopical progress is 
improvement in the very delicate art of preparing 
objects for examination. Thus, though rocks 
seem to us ordinarily quite opaque, they have so 
much translucency that when a slice, sawed out, 
has been ground down to extreme thinness, the 
light will pass through and the minute composition 
of the rock will be rendered visible under the 
microscope. 

By other methods, often with the help of elaborate 
machines made for this sole purpose, we make 
slices, or sections, as they are usually called in 
laboratories, of vegetable structures and animal 
organs. We now habitually employ artificial 
coloring of such sections. For example, the 
grains of starch, which are naturally white and 
therefore inconspicuous, may be colored—let us 
say in the tissues of a leaf—so as to stand outa 
bright blue in the microscopic picture, and are by 
this means made distinct and conspicuous. 

Innumerable illustrations of the usefulness of 
artificial colors might be given. We employ the 
extract of logwood, the carmine of the cochineal 
insect, chloride of gold, nitrate of silver, aniline 
colors and many others. By such means we can 
show the raw material out of which the saliva is 
to be manufactured in the glands of the mouth, or 
mark out the finest fibres in the brain, while 
without such coloring the microscope is ineffectual. 

There is no question that, by further. improve- 
ments, we shall soon be able to demonstrate with 
the aid of more varied colorings very many things 
that are secrets to us now. Every improvement 
of this kind is equivalent to increasing the power 
of the microscope. 

It seems to me also probable that additions will 








be made to the microscope itself, the exact nature 
of which one cannot prophesy. I have in mind 
the possibilities dependent on the nature of light. 

Light and heat are to the physicist essentially 
identical, and are rather different degrees of the 
same force than different forces, as they appear to 
our senses. 

May we not then hope that means will be 
found in the future by which the rays of heat 
will become visible? Then, indeed, would the 
power of the microscope be increased. 

Everywhere in nature there is heat, and in its 
hidden workings are concealed many of the 
deepest mysteries that we are seeking to discover. 
Could we but see them, the domain of science 
would be extended, instantly and vastly. 

Light also has its own properties, which we 
have only partially utilized. Under certain con- 
ditions it is subject to a peculiar modification, and 
in this modified state it is called polarized light. 
Life is known to be intimately linked with matter, 
which makes the light-passing through it polarized. 
It may be that when we shall have learned how to 
deal with light polarized, we shall be able to get a 
little nearer the very secret of life itself. 

The microscopic world is everywhere; we are 
just beginning to see it. Already its explorers 
have drawn from it treasures of knowledge, the 
winning of which will be one of the greatest 
glories of this century. 
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MY BOARDING-SCHOOL IN IRELAND. 


The Life and the Teaching at a select School for young 
Ladies. 

My niece Dorothy, aged fourteen, is a pupil in 
a private boarding-school in New Jersey, where 
the number of pupils is limited, and the general 
appearance of the establishment suggests that 
those young misses are more daintily housed and 
fed than is entirely good for them. Hearing Miss 








A Day Pupil and her Escort. 


Dorothy railing one day against the combination | 


of colors in her bedroom, I smiled as I mentally 
compared with hers my boarding-school life in the 
ancient city of Cork. 

Why an American girl of thirteen—my age then 
—should have been dropped down in an Irish 
boarding-school is a matter of interest to my 
family only. But there I found myself for two 
years; and though the experience was hard, it 
was of lasting benefit. 

Those school-days are now far away in the past. 
Dorothy was a toddling, tumbling baby then, but 
in the dear old green island things change not, as 
in our restless country. 

There is a certain café in Cork to which my 
aunt’s maid used to escort me for luncheon when, 
during my holidays, we came from Rushbrook 
for a day’s shopping in the city. Here, behind 
the buffet, stood a row of waitresses in neat black 
gowns, in which I always admired a certain 
rosy-cheeked young woman with hair as black 
and sleek as a pool of ink, gud a yellow chrysan- 
themum never absent from her buttonhole. With 
an accuracy that was delightful to watch, she 
carved slices of cold roast beef, cold spiced beef 
and cold ham, the unvarying menu, and she 
always hada bright smile for me. 

Eleven years later I happened to be in Cork 
again, and I went to this café, beloved of my 
schoolgirl days. There behind the counter, 
carving roast beef, spiced beef and ham, was my 
same black-eyed divinity, apparently not a whit 
changed. 

Her hair was just as sleek, and the red of her 
cheeks, and the yellow of the big chrysanthemum 
on the bosom of her black gown, glowed and 
gleamed as of yore. 

Therefore I feel quite convinced that the girls 
to-day at Miss Flynt’s select school for young 
ladies, in King Street, Cork, are repeating the 
routine practised in my time. 

I was introduced at this highly respectable estab- 
lishment as Miss Elizabeth Romayne, daughter 
of an American gentleman, and grand-niece of 
Miss Tavistock, of Glenmore House, Rushbrook, 
County Cork. At first I felt shy and unacquainted 
with myself, under so much title. I had been 
free-and-easy Bessie at home; but nicknames 











were not tolerated. at Miss Flynt’s, so for two 
years I was Elizabeth. 

My new preceptress had small, bright black 
eyes, like agate buttons, and gray ringlets which 
reminded me of the wire springs in a mattress. 
The rest of her hair she wore forged in an iron-like 
knob on the top of her head. 

The agate beads sparkled and the wire springs 
oscillated graciously at my companion and me 
as we arrived, and we were taken into the state 
drawing-room and refreshed with a glass of 
sherry and an Albert biscuit, the latter rather 
stale. } 

Miss Flynt prided herself greatly on the gentility 
of the young ladies in her care, and she never 
omitted to tell strangers that Rosalie Keith, her 
youngest pupil, was the grand-niece of a viscount, 
and that but for the outbreak of measles in the 
family she would have been honored that season 
with the charge of a bishop’s granddaughter. 

In general, Irish children of the higher classes 
are educated at home; but there are officers’ 
children sent home from India, orphans and the 
like, without a settled abiding-place, and from 
among these Miss Flynt’s pupils were mustered. 

When my companion had taken her leave, a 
sad-faced, elderly woman whom Miss Flynt 
called Jenkins escorted me and my box—it ceased 
to be a “trunk”? when it landed on the Emerald 
Isle—up-stairs to my future lodging. 

In a long, high room without carpet, curtain or 
decoration of any sort, fourteen iron beds, fourteen 
washstands with a small mirror attached to each, 
and fourteen cane chairs were ranged on either 
side of the room, with a larger, wooden bed 
behind a screen at the end. Five chests of 
drawers were disposed about at regular intervals, 
in which each girl had the use of one drawer only, 
together with two wooden pegs on the wall. 

For clothing not in daily use, there was accom- 
modation in the ‘‘box-room.” The wooden bed 
was for Miss Wilton, the governess, who attended 
us on our walks; and she had 
the further luxury of a chest 
of drawers all to herself. 

Through an open door below 
stairs I had caught a glimpse 
of Miss Flynt’s bed—a stately 
four- poster, curtained to the 
floor all round with yellow 
chintz, suggesting the menag- 
erie wagons seen in circus pro- 
cessions. 

Miss Wilton requested nie to 
unlock my box; which being 
done, she carefully removed 
all its contents, and made a 
scrupulously exact list of them 
which she pasted neatly in the 
lid of my trunk. I wondered 
whether this precaution was 
intended to protect my property 
or to prevent me from carrying 
away anybody else’s, but felt 
it more discreet not to ask. 

I was then introduced to my 
schoolmates. Day scholars and 
boarders together, there were 
about twenty-five girls, ranging 
in age from six to seventeen. 
They sat at long tables covered 
with black leather, and the school-room was in 
every particular as bare and plain as the dormitory. 

Some of the girls were very pretty, and most 
had the lovely, pure pink and white coloring 
which the soft Irish air mixes so admirably. 
They were all very plainly dressed in linsey- 
woolsey or serge gowns, the little ones with long 
brown linen pinafores, very bunchy in make. 

Miss Flynt and an assistant instructed us 
in our English studies. History, ancient and 
modern, was strongly insisted upon, and as 
relaxation from knottier points, we were several 
times a week required to stand up and singsong 
through the long chronological table of English 
sovereigns, from William the Conqueror to 
Victoria, to be dashed off without a moment’s 
hesitation. Most of the girls, big and little, could 
rattle off their ‘‘dates’’ as easily as a Mother 
Goose jingle. 

Closing my eyes, the vision of Rosalie Keith, 
aged seven, rises before me—a quaint little body 
with scarlet apple cheeks and glossy golden hair. 
Her dowdy little frock hangs longer in front than 
behind, and the gathers of her pinafore are badly 
miscalculated about the shoulders. This little 
maid, with her angel face and scarecrow clothes, 
clasps her hands behind her back, and in a sweet, 
clear voice begins : 

“William the First, 1066, married Matilda of 
Flanders, and reigned twenty-one years, contem- 
porary with Philip the First of France and Henry 
the Fourth of Germany. William the Second, 
1087, never married, and reigned thirteen years, 
contemporary with —’’ and so down the long list 
without a trip or halt, till a comrade is signalled 
to take up the refrain. 

Last spring I read in a society journal of 
Rosalie Keith’s presentation at the English court, 
and the young lady’s beauty and faultless costume 
were specially commented upon. The plain little 
brown grub fluttered forth in due time, a very 
brilliant butterfly—all the lovelier, perhaps, for 
the fostering ugliness of the grub envelope. 

Our mathematical instruction was very simple, 
but thorough as far as it went. Much time 
was devoted to the style of our composition and 
handwriting. My writing, being of the round, 
copperplate sort greatly admired in our schools 
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of that day, was severely condemned as being too 
clerkly, and not at all ladylike. So my beloved, 
noatly-shaded o’s and a’s, distinct if vulgar, were 
ruthlessly stretched out into the pointed English 
script which Dorothy is taught to-day in her 
American school. 

We had masters from outside for music, 
languages, drawing and dancing; Miss Wilton 
always sitting in a distant corner of the room for 
propriety during these lessons, given by poor, 
patient old Monsieur de B., or by Herr von W., a 
widower with seven young daughters. 

For Sunday recitation we were required to learn 
by heart whole chapters 
of the New Testament, 
many of the Psalms, 
together with hymns, 
and any part of the 
Church of England cat- 
echism in which we 
were deficient. I was 
given the Thirty-nine 
Articles of Religion to 
commit to memory 
within a stated time—a 
task which, I regret to 
say, remains unfulfilled 
to this day. 

In matters of deport- 
ment Miss Flynt was 
untiringly vigilant in 
our behalf. In leaving a room, we were not allowed 


to follow our noses through the open door in the | 


usual way, but must back out as gracefully as 
possible to avoid the discourtesy of turning our 
backs upon any one remaining in the room. 

We were taught every degree of courtesy, from 
a court reverence to a street salute. For the 
latter, a simple nod of the head was not coun- 
tenanced—the inclination must be accompanied by 
a combined duck of knee and spine—a contortion 
which some of us accomplished with surprising 
effect. 

When Miss Flynt entered the school-room of a 
morning we all rose to our feet, and reseated 
ourselves only when that august personage had 
taken her place at the head of the table. We 
learned embroidery and all sorts of plain needle- 
work, and were made to keep our own clothing in 
reasonable repair, Miss Wilton reading aloud to 
us while we were so engaged. 

Our shoes, gloves and tuckers, as they called all 
manner of neck frill, must always be in perfect 
order; for the daily walk no down-trodden heel, 
gaping kid finger or frowsy frill was tolerated, 
but the rest of our attire might be simple and 
dowdy in the extreme, provided it was clean and 
whole. Most of the girls had three gowns only; 
two sad-colored ones of the linsey-woolsey order 
for every day, and a serge for Sundays. 

My wardrobe was considered a marvel of 
elegance by my young companions, and Miss 
Flynt intimated quite plainly that such elaborate 
and expensive clothing for a child of my age was 
ridiculous. As for my beloved bits-of jewelry, 
rings, etc., they were locked in Miss Flynt’s 
strong box till my return to Rushbrook for the 
holidays. % 

I think the sight of a crimping-pin or curling- 
iron would have caused Miss Flynt to faint; and 
those of her pupils who had straight hair wore it 
as nature intended. 

A request came to Juliet Redmond, a special 
crony of mine, to have her photograph taken for 
some relatives in India. Seeing her setting forth 
to the photographer’s in her common drab school 
dress, I suggested that her Sunday serge looked 
better. 

“It’s me they want, dear, not my clothes,” 
Juliet replied, with characteristic firmness; and 
the friends in Calcutta received a very faithful 
likeness of their little schoolgirl kinswoman. For 
such an occasion I should have decked myself out 
in all the war-paint accessible. 

Every Saturday each girl was obliged to brush 
her hair for half an hour with long, searching 
sweeps of the brush, under the vigilant eye of 
Miss Wilton—an exercise which gave us all very 
glossy pates for Sunday. Scrupulous personal 
heatness was insisted upon, and arrangements for 
frequent ‘‘tubbing,” primitive but thorough, were 
not lacking. 

Our breakfast consisted solely of weak tea and 
as many slices as we liked of very thinly buttered 
bread, prepared beforehand by the housekeeper. 
At eleven o'clock slices of dry bread were brought 
to the school-room as luncheon, and for dinner at 
two o’clock we had soup, wine and water, plain 
meat and vegetables, and twice a week pudding. 
The evening meal was an exact repetition of the 
breakfast. 

These old-country children seem free of the 
sensation of thirst; and my American habit of 
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drinking water at all times and seasons was much 
commented upon. Providing me with my native | 
beverage, where no one else seemed to require it, 
became inconvenient to me and Jenkins, and I 
was soon permanently cured of the water habit, if | 
I may use that expression. 

ln spite of our very meagre fare, we were a | 
sturdy, red-cheeked troop who filed out for the 
daily walk—so literally bread-and-butter school- | 
girls. And what miles of ground we covered at a 
brisk, swinging pace! With two hours a day, 
rain or shine,—for nobody thinks of staying at 
home for bad weather under those capricious 
skies,—I grew hardy as the rest; and my con- | 
demned American finery was soon outgrown, and | 
replaced pro tempore by remarkable Cork products. 
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When we returned from our walks, Jenkins 
marshalled us to her own special presence-chamber 
behind the stairs, where bur street boots were 
exchanged for noiseless house shoes. Over the 
polishing of those same street boots for so many 
careless feet, poor Jenkins spent long hours of her 
existence. 

I never could bring myself to call this woman 
plain, uncompromising ‘“‘Jenkins,”’ as the others 
did. She was so motherly and gentle it seemed a 
liberty in a chit of a schoolgirl like me. Mrs. 
Jenkins would not do, and I awkwardly evaded 
the difficulty by calling her nothing at all. 

As if guessing my 
feelings, she said in her 
coaxing Irish way, one 
day when we _ were 
alone : 

“Call me Katie, dar- | 

lin’, when nobody’s by | 
—it’s me name; but the | 
mistress thinks it too 
light and silly-like for | 
a widdy—bad luck to | 
the cavin’ in of a sand- 
pile that made me one !”’ 
And she dried a tear 
with the duster. 
1 I timidly offered her 
a shilling, which she 
took readily. I had ob- 
served my aunt freely dispense shillings with 
servants, upon interchange of sentiment, and from 
that day forth Jenkins and I were sworn friends. 

School over for the day, there was always a 
mixed company of attendants assembled in our 
hall to take home the day pupils. One little mite 
of nine, very small and fairy-like for her years, 
was always escorted by her father’s servant—a 
big, broad-shouldered soldier in a red coat. 
Walking stiffly behind his tiny mistress, carrying 
her small bundle of books, he was like a great, 
heavy-footed Newfoundland, weighted with the 
burden of his master’s glove. 

Racuet Carew. 
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THE TRUE STORY OF JOHN ELLIS. 


A large kindergarten for children of the poor is 
held in a west-side tenement-house district in New 
York. Here are daily gathered little ones poorly 
clad and poorly fed; many of them from homes 
unworthy of the name, where kind words are 
seldom heard, and where 
gentle care for childish needs 
is quite unknown. 

One morning last Novem- 
ber, when the children were 
assembling for prayers, the 
principal was surprised to 
see a big boy enter with the 
little ones, hang up his hat 
and take a seat in the circle, 
quiteas if he belonged there. 
He seemed to be about ten 
or eleven years of age—altc- 
gether too old for the kinder- 
garten. He was ragged, 
dirty and forlorn. 

His face—I can hardly 
describe it—was like that of 
an old man who has lived 
a long and unhappy life; 
soured by disappointments 
and grown defiant under 
constant ill-usage. Surely 
the world and he were ene- 
mies. Itis difficult to imag- 
ine upon a child a face so 
experienced and so repelling. 
His hair was thin and 
suggestive of approaching 
baldness, and hard lines had 
gathered between his eyes. 

‘What is your name, little 
man ?’’ asked the teacher, 
kindly. 

An inarticulate sound and 
defiant look were the answer. Just then a child 
claimed the teacher’s attention for a moment. She 
had scarcely turned away when there came a howl 
of rage and pain from a little boy in the circle. 

‘*What’s the matter, Jimmie ?’’ she asked. 

“John L. Sullivan hit Jimmie!’’ came in a 
chorus of baby voices from the class, and Jimmie 
stopped crying to hear what was going on. 

“He thwiped my apple!’’ said the culprit, as 
well as he could speak, his unusually large tongue 
rolling about his toothless gums in a manner 
most distressing to behold. 

*‘John L. Sullivan ?”’ she queried, while debating 
in her own mind what she should do with this 
ugly duckling who had so unceremoniously 
invaded her peaceful domain. 

“Oh yes, Miss Blank!”’ said some of the older 
children. ‘Don’t you know John L.? He’s 
little Nellie’s brother, and he fights—/e does.”’ 

“Is this your brother, Nellie Muldoon?” she 
asked. 

**Yeth’m,”’ lisped the baby of the class. 

‘‘What is his real name ?”’ 

‘“‘Flawth M’doon,” answered Nellie, shyly. 

The teacher failed to understand this name, and 
“John L.”’ or “John Elth’’ being the name he 
seemed to prefer, she softened it into “John Ellis,”’ 
and John Ellis he is still called. 

All that day Miss Blank studied the new 
“case,” trying to decide what to do with this child, 
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who proved such a disturber of the peace that 
prompt dismissal seemed to be herduty. Although 
she had not heard of him before, the boy was well 
known in that neighhorhood. 


earned the nickname “John L. Sullivan,’’ and 
was quite proud of it. 

Owing to some severe illness and subsequent 
neglect, he was far behind boys of his own age, 


and it was not safe to have him with smaller | 


children, because he was such a bully. His 
appearance, too, was against him; the teachers 
disliked him, and he seemed a most hopeless case. 

This hopeless case seemed one of a hopeless 
family. 


very irregular attendant, but the woman was not 
at home. 
family 


from “the lady next door’—a most 


important personage in such tenement-houses— | 


only confirmed what she had already heard, and 
she decided that she could not have him in the 
kindergarten. 

When the session was over and the children 
were going home, she called him to her and said, 
kindly but firmly : 

“John, I want you to tell your mother that you 
cannot come here. 
where there are bigger boys; this is a kindergarten 
for little children like Nellie, and you are too big.” 

Then, as he crammed four very dirty fingers 
into his wide mouth,—a habit of his when 


|embarrassed,—she added more severely: “And 
besides, I could not have such a very dirty boy | 


here. Look at these hands! We can only keep 
clean children in the kindergarten.” 


The next morning John Ellis was the first one | 


in the school-room. When the principal arrived 
he was standing by the window, the four fingers 
in his mouth, and the heavy lines drawn upon 
his forehead. He was not a pleasant-looking child. 

As she stooped to tell him he could not stay, 
she noticed an indescribable lighting up of the 
face,—it could not be called a smile,—and John 
held out his hands for inspection. There had been 
an attempt made to get off some of the grime. 

‘““Who washed you this morning, dear?’’ she 
asked. 

“Me own thelf,’”’ an answer that found its way 
as straight to the heart of the kindergartener as 
her ‘‘dear’’ had probably found its way to John’s. 

**‘Would you like very much to stay with me 
to-day, John ?”’ 

How shall I describe the look he gave her now ? 
It gave her a glimpse into 
the very heart of a hungry, 
homesick, unloved child— 
that look of eloquent plead- 
ing. 

“Hang up your hat, 
then,”’ was all she found 
voice to say. Then she laid 
his dirty hands on hers and 
showed him the difference 
between them, and invited 
him to the dressing-room, 
where she would show him 
how to make his just as clean 
and white as her own. 

This first lesson in clean- 
liness lasted a long time, 
but when it was over John 
Ellis and Miss Blank were 
the best of good friends. 
They had exchanged a few 
promises, too; and whatever 
those promises were, they 
marked the beginning of a 
new life for John Ellis. 

He remained in the kin- 
dergarten all winter, never 
missing a day except when 
‘me mother wath movin’, 
an’ wouldn’t le’ me come.” 
He did not become a model 
boy all at once, by any 
means. The teacher’s pa- 
tience was often severely 
tried; for those fists of his 
were ever ready, and very difficult to control, and 
they were not always clean. But John did im- 
prove, and when most inclined to be naughty, 
she could always win him back to obedience 
by appealing to his affection for her. He would 
do anything for the privilege of being allowed to 
help her in any way. 

When vacation time came it was with sincere 
regret and many misgivings that Miss Blank 
parted with her ‘‘case,”’ feeling sure that his home 
and street associates would undo all her hard 
work. She spoke of him to all her acquaintances 
in that neighborhood, hoping to enlist the sympathy 
of some one more powerful than she to help him. 

When September came and the schools reopened, 
there was no sign of John Ellis. Miss Blank 
went to the last address she had known to be his, 
but the family had moved away, and ‘‘the lady 
next door” could only tell her the sad news that 
little Nellie had been knocked down by a cart in 
the street and carried to the hospital; then the 
family had moved away. 

One afternoon, as the teacher was returning to 
her home from the kindergarten, she met the 
doctor, who said, after making all inquiries about 
her health : 

‘*I have some news for you about that interesting 
‘case’ of yours.”’ 

“John Ellis ?”’ she asked, eagerly. 

“John Ellis himself. While I was visiting a 


Ellis." 


He had been | 
dismissed from several classes when he had | 


The kindergartener went to see his | 
mother about him and little Nellie, who was a | 


What the teacher could learn about the | 


You must go to a school | 
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patient in Eleventh Avenue one day, a child was 
run over in the street, and I ran to the rescue. I 
found the wretched home that was said to be hers, 
but the mother was stupid with drink, and the 
father was away, so we called an ambulance and 
| sent the child to the hospital, where she died after 
| a few days. 

| “I went in to see about her once, and I found a 
| queer little shaver on the hospital steps, with his 
whole hand in his mouth, crying away as if he 
had lost his last friend. I thought there was a 
familiar look about him, and when he told me his 
name was John Ellis, I recognized the child you 
had brought to my office last spring. He seemed 
to be sick, and we thought of putting him in the 
children’s hospital for a while, but after all, he 
only needed food and care. 

“So I hunted up‘the mother and told her that 
something must be done for the boy, or he would 
surely die. You see he had scarlet fever a few 
| years ago, and has never been all right since. 
The mother consented, after a while, to let me 
have the care of him for a few months; so I took 
a day’s vacation, and John and I went off to 
S——. I left him there, as happy a boy as you 
could wish to see; I believe he goes to school, 


” 


too. 

Some relatives of the good doctor’s, a couple 
who had lost their only child the previous summer, 
had consented to give John a home for a while; 
and there he is still, growing strong and well 
under the influence of wholesome food and country 
air, and the loving-kindness of those good people. 

We have great hopes for John’s future, because 
he shows a grateful, loving heart. “If Miss 
| Blank should hear of that, it would trouble her 
very much,”’ is always sufficient to bring him to 
order; and Miss Blank has some very deep-laid 
schemes for the future help and benefit of John 
| Ellis. Emma W. Wuite. 


<-> 
| 
| A movement was started in this country several 
| years ago to substitute a twenty-four-hour dial 
for the one at present in use—that is, a dial in 
| which the hours should run from one up to 
twenty-four, instead of from midnight up to 
| twelve noon, and then, beginning again, up to 
|twelve midnight. The idea did not meet with 
|much favor. A few clocks were made on this 
plan, but they were regarded merely as curiosities. 
| In the Dominion of Canada they were taken up 
by one or two railways, and are still used. 

In Italy this dial has been adopted by law of 
Parliament as the official way of marking time in 
that kingdom. A session of Parliament is reported 
to have opened at Rom:, on the twenty-third of 
December, at 15.50, and closed at 17.40. 

That is to say, in terms of the ordinary dial, 
the session opened at ten minutes before four in 
the afternoon, or 3.50 p. m., and closed at twenty 
minutes of six, or 5.40 p. m. 

The railway train indicators now mark the 
arrival and departure of trains from 0 o'clock to 
24 o’clock. A train starts from Rome, for 
instance, at 8.10, passes Genoa at 18.48, Vintimiglia 
23.35, and reaches Nice at 0.52—that is to say, at 
8.10 a. m., 6.48 p. m., 11.35 p. m. and 12.52 a. m. 

The watchmakers and jewellers are everywhere 
selling clocks and watches, and refitting old time- 
pieces, with dials which mark the hours for’the 
first half of the day with the old Roman numerals 
from I to XII, and the second half of the day 
with the figures from 13 to 24, directly uader the 
Roman numerals. 


TWENTY-FOUR-HOUR DIALS. 








This system obviates the necessity of changing 
the works of the timepieces. The person who 
uses one of these watches or clocks is supposed to 
| know which half of the day he is in. Both 
watches and clocks are being prepared, however, 
which are provided with dials divided into twenty- 
four equal parts, and works adapted to this 
system. 

Although this system in Italy marks an official 
change, it is by no means a new system in that 
country, but rather a return to an old one. It 
was the custom in Italy, up to a period about one 
hundred years ago, to divide the day into twenty- 
| four successive hours. In many parts of the 
country the peasants tell the traveller that they 
| sup at eighteen, nineteen or twenty o’clock, as the 
| case may be. 

Italian letters of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries always speak of “fourteen o’clock”’ for 
| two in the afternoon, or “twenty-four and a half” 
for half-past twelve in the morning. A familiar 
Italian proverb speaks of him who is “looking for 
noon at fourteen o’clock;” and by this is meant 
the person who is always behind time—the 
| hopelessly lazy one. 
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THE FIRST SONG-SPARROW. 


Sunshine set to music! 
Hear the sparrow sing! 
Tn_ his note is freshness 
Of the new-born Spring: 
In his trill delicious 
Summer overtlows— 
Whiteness of the lily, 
Sweetness of the rose. 


Splendor of the sunrise, 


Hark! 
Prophesied and chanted 
In the sparrow’s call. 


Pilgrim of the tree-tops, 
Burdened with a song 
That he drops among us 
As he flies along, 
Promises and blessings 
Scattering at our feet, 
Till we sing together, 
“Oh, but life is sweet!” 


Listen! the song-sparrow! 
Spirit? or a bird ’— 
Simple joy of singin 
In his song is heard. 
Somewhere, far in gory; 
ve our life has kissed ; 
He resounds the rapture,— 
Heavenly optimist! 


| ruling spirit of a happy home. 





Resurrection-singer! 
Gladness of the year! 

In thine Easter-carol 
Bringing heaven so near 

That we scarcely know it 
From the earth apart ;— 

Sing immortal summer 
To the wintry heart! 


Waft us down faith’s message 
From behind the sky, 
Till our aspirations 
h thee sing and fly! 
“God is good forever! 


Sunshine set to music— | 
’*Tis the sparrow’s song! | 


Original. ( Written in 1889.] Lucy LARCOM. 


een 
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NESTS. 


sparrow, didst thou ever tr 


O, sparrow 
ri thy nest high up where no birds are, 


‘o build | 
Close, close beside a star, 

Where it mish hang and hear the winds go by? 

And that did I. | 


So far and far I flew, on eager quest, | 
For shelter; and I passed the summer-rain ; 
I saw the daylight wane, 
And found among the stars no place of rest, 
And built no nest. 


Back to the earth again, on wear 
The sweet, warm earth, where 
Yet, all the 

High up in heaven my 

And my heart sings, 


i, wings, 
hou and I must stay; 
silent day, 
little dream-nest swings, 
O sparrow! 
JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY. 


Original. 
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ONE POOR WOMAN’S WORK. 


There is a “Colored Orphans’ Home”’ in Georgia, 
—the only one in that state,—founded, not by a 
millionaire, but by a poor woman, herself a half- 
blood African. 

For years Carrie Steel was the janitress, or 
parlor-maid, in the women’s waiting-room of the 
Atianta Union Passenger Station, receiving a 
salary of fifty dollars a month; but the daily 
sight of the neglected little negro street children, 
growing up in indolence and vice, never ceased to 
trouble her, till her mind grew so uneasy that she 
could scarcely sleep. 

“Something must be done for them,’’ became 
her continual thought, and she began to pray 
over the matter, until she felt that it was her 
mission to work for colored orphans, and in some | 
way, if possible, to provide a home for them. | 
With the quick imagination of her race, she saw 
the house she was to occupy, and. counted its | 
rooms and measured its grounds. 

Her work began at once. Her comfortable | 
place, with its sufficient salary, was given up, and | 
alone and almost penniless, she carried what she 
believed to be God's errand to all who would hear | 
her and help her. 

Her zeal and unselfishness made friends. Four | 
acres of land on a hillside in the outskirts of | 
Atlanta were presented to her by the city, and 
there the sympathy of some of the colored people 
built a two-room cabin for her. 

Of the little company first gathered by Carrie 
Steel into that lowly shelter several could not | 
remember when they had eaten at a table or slept 
under a roof. 

From day to day and year to year, through | 
struggles and sacrifices that would make a story | 
by themselves, the good woman kept on with her | 
work of faith, until money enough had been 
given her to erect the building she saw in her | 
dream. | 

In that quaint-looking, three-story brick house | 
a recent visitor viewed the establishment, over | 
which she presides as matron, with its school-room, | 
dining-room, dormitories, parlor, nursery and 
kitchen, and its fifty merry children of all the 
ages between seven years and babyhood, and 
expressed his wonder that she could have accom- | 
plished so much. 

‘The Lord done it,’’ was her simple explanation. 

One cannot always determine an “inspired’’ 
impression of duty, but when it is obeyed with | 
such perseverance and devotion as this narrative 
describes, neither earth nor heaven will call it a 
mistake. 

This humble woman, top unlearned herself to 
teach, can organize work for teachers, and be the 
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can forget herself in helping the poor and making 
friends for the friendless. 


- 
HOW A CAT TURNS OVER. 


The French Academy of Sciences, a very learned 
body, has lately had under examination and dis- 
cussion a question of decided interest. This 
question is: “Why does a cat always fall on its 
feet?” The old answer, “In order that it shall not 
break its back,” does not serve in this investiga- 
tion. The Academy must know not only the real 
reason, but the precise method by which a cat, 
when dropped feet upward, manages to turn over 
instantly in the air, with no object to brace itself 
against in order to procure the muscular reaction 
which seems to be necessary for the revolution. 


To assist its study, the Academy had one of its 
members prepare a series of instantaneous photo- 

raphs, showing a cat in various stages of a fall 
From a considerable height. These nee a 
were obtained under the personal inspection of 
members of the Academy, and several successive 
“drops” which the unfortunate cats must have 
been totally unable to account for, were necessary. 

The photographs, it may be mentioned, failed to 
establish anything, except that the cat actually 
turned over in the air. As to how she did it they 
aftord no clue. And as it was already known that 
she did it, the camera may be said to have contrib- 
uted nothing toward the solution of the problem. 

The society next set itself about settling the 
matter by discussion. Several members presented 
their theories and compared notes. The laws of 
mechanics and geometry were applied to the known 
movements of the cat, with no other effect than to 
prove that a cat cannot possibly turn over in the 
> ageing however, it is well established that she 

oes. 

One academician maintained that the animal is 
able to displace its internal organs in such a way 
as to affect its centre of gravity while in the air, 
pausing it to turn, by a new centre of weight, to 
one side, and then, by another displacement, so 
to throw the weight that its back comes upper 


| most. 


This claim, however, was but an unproved theory. 
Another man of science insisted that, at the very 
instant when the cat is dropped, say, from the 
hands of a man who holds her, feet uppermost, she 
is able to make an impulsive movement, using the 
premiers hands to push against, as it were. At 
all events the cat begins to turn instantly upon 
being let go. 

However, it has against it the fact that the cat 
turns successfully when there are no hands or 
other objects to a against—when, for instance, 
she is firmly held, back downward, by threads, 
which are cut at the right moment, allowing her to 
drop suddenly. ’ 

Further experiments are to be made. They will 
be found interesting—to all except the cats which 
are used in them. 


Oe 


TWO KINDS OXY POLITENESS. 


An anecdote, told by Frances Power Cobbe, in 
her “Life,” is a good illustration of the difference 
between English and French politeness, and also 
of the defects of both nations in the matter of 
good manners. Miss Cobbe had a friend, Alice 
L’Estrange, who was going from London to Paris 
alone. Knowing that a distinguished old French 
gentleman of her acquaintance, Baron de T., was 
crossing by the same train, Miss Cobbe wrote and 
begged him to look after her friend on the way. 


He replied in the kindest and most graceful 
manner that he would be delighted to render any 
service to her friend. 

They met at Charing Cross station, and no man 
could be more charming than the baron made him- 
self in the train and on the boat. But on arrival at 
Boulogne it appeared that the men ff luggage had 
either gone astray or been stopped by the custom- 
Somge seem She was in a difficulty; the train 
for Paris was ready to start, and the French officials 
paid no attention to her entreaty that her trunks 
should be delivered and put into the van to take 
with her. 

Of course the cpptemense by her side of a French 

ntleman with the ribbon of the Legion of Honor 
n hig buttonhole would have probably decided the 
case in her favor at once. But Monsieur le Baron 
had not the least idea of yn his train and getting 
into an imbrpglio for the sake of a damsel in dis- 
tress. So with many assurances that he was broken- 
hearted to lose the pleasure of her society up to 
Paris, he got into the railroad car and was quickly 
carried out of sight. 

Meanwhile a rather ordinary-looking Englishman 
who had noted Miss oo awkward situa- 
tion, went up to her and asked in a gruff fashion 
what was the matter. When he was informed, he 
let his train go off and ran hither and thither about 
the station, fill at last the luggage was found and 
restored to its owner. hen, when she strove 
naturally to thank him, he simply raised his hat, 
said it was of “no consequence,” and disappeared 
to troublé her no more. 

“Which, therefore, was neighbor to him that fell 
among thieves?” 


+o 


RIDING ON THE PILOT. 


A well-known Boston physician was riding by 
rail through the Rocky Mountains. A friend had 
recently told him about riding on the pilot of the 
engine through some grand mountain scenery, and 
the doctor was eager to do the same. At the first 
opportunity, therefore, he asked the conductor if 
his three friends and himself could ride on the 
outside of the engine. The conductor said no, 
very promptly. Nothing but a permit from the 
superintendent of the railway would entitle any 
one to such a privilege. As the superintendent 
was a thousand miles away, it seemed a hopeless 
case. But the doctor says: 


I spoke of my disappointment to the Pullman 
conductor, and was told that perhaps the affair 
could be managed, after all, if we should propitiate 
the engineer with a box of cigars. 

he upshot of the matter was that at the next 
station four of us, including two ladies, were 
ensconced on the pilot, and three others were in the 
cab with the engineer. The situation was novel in 
the extreme, and there went with it, for those of 
jot, at least, a sense of insecurity and 
terror, as if we were being whirled into infinite 
space. 

The scenery was of the grandest, but the two 
slender rails in front held my gaze with a sort of 
horrible spell. I could not look away from them. 

Not a word was spoken as we glided forward, 
but as the miles were swallowed up behind us I 
gained courage to look about. 

Suddenly, as we rounded a curve, I saw a hand- 


car on the track ahead. My companions saw it at 
One man was beside it, and was 


the same instant. 


Better than all, she | 


Her call was to rescue | 
| the forsaken, and save them for some good use in 
| the world, and her success shows how surely an 
honest wish and earnest attempt to serve God 
| bring their opportunity. 








making desperate efforts to remove it from the 
rails. He got one side off; then, seeing the immi- 
nent danger, he fled. 

The engineer had somehow failed to see the car; 
he was at the moment talking with his visitors. I 
waved my hand to him, but he saw nothing. 

4 sat next the rail, and the hand-car was on my 
side. It was an awful half-minute. I rose to my 
feet, not knowing what I did, and leaned far over 
upon the others. My eyes were riveted upon the 
hand-car. I saw nothing, realized nothing, but the 
awful nearness of that obstacle of death, 

We struck the hand-car with terrific force, and 
the pilot lifted it from the rails. It rolled up, 
ground against the very place where I had been 
mee plowing a deep groove in the ironwork, 
and then toppled over at one side. 

The frightened engineer set the brakes and 
brought the train to a standstill. Not one of us 
was even touched, but we had had enough of ridin, 
on the engine pilot. And, indeed, it was the en 
of such riding for others, From that time all such 
liberties were strictly forbidden. 

It was two years before I could see a hand-car 
anywhere without turning faint and dizzy. 


* 
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TWILIGHT ON SIXTH AVENUE. 


Over the tops of the houses 
Twilight and sunset meet. 

The green diaphanous dusk 
Sinks to the eager street. 





Astray in the tengie of roofs 
Wanders a wind of June. 

The dial shines in the clock-tower 
Like the face of a strange-scrawled moon. 


The narrowing lines of the houses 
Palely begin to gleam 

And the hurrying crowds fade softly 
Like an army in a dream. 


Above the vanishing faces 
A phantom train flares « 
With a voice that shakes 
Diminishes, and is gone 


And I walk with the journeying throng 
n such a solitude 
As where a lonely ocean 
Washes a lonely wood. 


CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 


on 
the shadows, 


Original. 
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TRIALS OF A GENIUS. 


A man may have genius and yet be what the 
world calls “green” as to common matters of every 
day. In fact, the very possession of genius implies 
a measure of abstraction, and puts a man often at 
a disadvantage. Some striking illustrations of this 
fact are found in “The Life and Inventions of 
Edison.” 


While employed in a telegraph office in New York 
young Edison had made several inventions, to 
which the company thought it advisable to obtain 
the right. The inventor himself, as he tells us, had 
thought the matter over, and concluded that five 
thousand dollars would be perhaps a fair price; but 
when the committee asked him what he wanted, he 
answered diplomatically : 

Fs don’t know what they are worth. Make me an 
offer. ‘ 

“Well,” said the spokesman, “how would forty 
thousand dollars strike you?” 

It struck him so hard that, as he declares, he 
might have been knocked down with the traditional 
feather. He accepted the offer, signed the contract, 
received a check for the amount, and set out 
instantly for the bank. “I concluded there must 
be some Wall Street trick about the thing,” he says, 
— believed that if I ever got a cent I should be 
ucky.”” 

He had never been into a bank before, and stood 
back for a while to see the methods of procedure. 
Then he took his place in the row before the paying 
teller’s window. 

In due time his turn came, and he passed in his 
check. The teller “yelled out a lot of jargon,” 
Edison says, which the customer’s deafness pre- 
vented him from understanding. The “jargon” 
was repeated, and the check was handed back. 

Edison, surer than ever that he was the victim of 
some trick, went outside and sat down on the steps 
to think the situation over. Just then, he declares, 
“Any one might have bought that check from me 
for fifty dollars.” 

. However, he went back to the telegraph office and 
told one of the clerks what had seen. 

“Oh, well,” said the clerk, “the teller wanted you 
to be identified. Come on.” 

With that the clerk went with him to the bank, 
identified him, and the teller promptly handed him 
the forty thousand dollars—“greatly to my aston- 
ishment,” Edison concludes. 

He invested the money in a-shop of his own, in 
Newark, and soon his head was full of inventions 
of all sorts, but Sopeesy: of the ow} lex tele- 
graph. Suddenly he was notified that his taxes 
were overdue. If they were not paid the next 
day, he would have to pay twelve and a half per 
cent. extra. 

The next day, accordingly, he repaired to the 
city hall, and with his brain still busy with the 

uadruplex telegraph, took his place in the line. 

he line was long, and the business day was already 
closing when he reached the collector’s window. 
It was the last moment of grace. 

‘Now, then, young man, look sharp,” said the 
tired functionary, as the absent-minded inventor 
stood before him; “look sharp. What is your 
name?” 

The inventor’s composure was gone completely, 
and in “blank perplexity,” to use his own words,he 
stammered: 

“I—I don’t know.” 

No doubt the collector thought he had an idiot to 
deal with. He waved him aside, another stepped 
into his place, the day closed, and Edison had to 
pay the extra twelve and a half per cent. 


* 
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WHAT SHE MISSED. 


“Did you have a good rest over at your Sister 
Mary’s?” asked one of Mrs. Jennie Woolson’s 
neighbors. “I s’pose I had a good rest enough,” 
answered Mrs. Woolson. ‘I didn’t have a thing to 
do for a week. But I was as homesick an’ lone- 
some as an old cat.” 


“Why, I thought they’d entertain you first-rate!” 
exclaimed the neighbor. “I understood Mary kep’ 
a hired girl and lived real stylish.” 

“Well, so she does,” admitted Mrs. Woolson; 
“an’ they did ot they could for me. But 
Mary’s husband’s shop is right across the street, 
an’ he’s always home just on the tick for his meals. 
An’ she’s got a hired girl that’s just as capable as 
she can be, an’ don’t need « mite of lookin’ after. 
An’ her two ——P are just like little ¢locks—I never 
see two sech sti — young ones in all my days.” 

“Well, I should think you’d have had a real 
peaceful time,” said the neighbor. 

“I did,” returned Mrs. Woolson, “but it wa’n’t 
like what I’m used to. There wa’n’t a thing for me 
to worry about from mornin’ till night—an’ I 
missed the excitement, that’s jest what the trouble 
was. An’ 1 come home two days before my visit 
was out because I got so dreadful low in my mind. 
I 7 to feel kinder sick.” 

“You look all right now,” said the neighbor, with 
a glance at Mrs. Woolson’s red cheeks. 

“Mussy sakes, yes! Why, when Cyrus met me 
at the depot yesterday, he said fust thing that he 
thought by the looks of the corn ’twas all dryin’ 
up, an’ we shouldn’t have anythin’ to pay for all 


he’d spent on the field this year; an’ he said that | 





Miry looked to him as if she was comin’ down with 
the measles; an’ Johnny had eat somethin’ that he 
reckoned was sane the day before, an’ was liable 
to be took sick any minute. An’ lawzee! I begun 
to feel ioe as homey an’ contented as ever I was 
in my life. An’ by the time we drove up to the 
a I was all chippered up an’ ready for any. 
thing!” , 
> 


HIS SNAKE. 


Max O’Rell confesses to an uncontrollable fea: 
of snakes, and when, in Australia, he slept one 
night in a region which the landlord confessed was 
infested with them, he lay down to rest in a very 
unhappy frame of mind. Heat and mosquitoes 
kept him awake for some time, but finally he 
dropped off to sleep, and awoke so hot that i; 
seemed preferable to give his hands and arms over 
to the mosquitoes rather than to remain wrapped 
up in the bedclothes. So, keeping the sheet sti)! 
over his face, he put his arms outside and laid hi; 
hands on the quilt. He writes: 

My blood froze in my veins. I had laid my hand 
on a snake stretched out beside me on the bed. 
Yes, a snake, a real, long, round snake, cold and 
motionless as death: A cold pers iration broke 
out all over me. I was glued to the bed, paralyzed 
with fright. 

The snake stirred not a muscle, nor did I. By 
means of an imperceptible movement of my knees, 
1 came to the conclusion that it must be about three 
feet long. That is the length of the terrible death 
adder. lt made my poor brain reel to think the 
horrid brute was there ready to give me my death 
when it should wake. 

I was going crazy, and I felt that a light was the 


| only thing that could bring back my wits. I would 


| have no more suspense. 





I would strike a match 
and have the enemy face to face. I put out my 
right hand and reached the match-box that stood 
on a table by the bed. 

This was a little manceuvre which took quite ten 
minutes to execute. Without — and after 
frantic precautions, I succeeded in lighting the 
candle. 

The snake did not stir. I was emboldened, an: 
went so far as to uncover half my head and steal « 
glance down the bed. There it was, sure enough, 
motionless still, and straight as a line. -I took 
courage, and after ten minutes spent in impercep- 
tible efforts, I arrived at the edge of the bed and 
stealthily vacated it. 

I was going to look for my trusty eee, 
resolved to sell my life as dearly as possible. | 
looked on the mantel-piece, on the chest of 
drawers, in every corner of the room.. Where on 
earth could that stick be? 

I took up the light, and feeling now once more in 
possession of my faculties, drew near and looked 
at the snake. 

Well, well! Is it possible for a man to be such a 
fool? 


* 
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DOES THE MOON EAT CLOUDS? 


It is an old weather saw that the full moon eats 
clouds. Sir John Herschel put the idea in a more 
scientific form by suggesting that sufficient heat 
might be radiated from the syrface of the moon tv 
cause the disappearance of clouds from the earth’s 
atmosphere when the moon is full, and when, con- 
sequently, its radiation toward the earth is createst. 
Humboldt and Arago did not consider such an 
opinion to be unreasonable, while many sailors, 
and others practically interested in weather 
changes, are fully convinced that the full, moon 
drives away clouds. 


The proper way to settle such a question is, of 
course, to notice what actually occurs. This inves- 
tigation has been undertaken in England by Mr. S. 
J. Johnson, who has recently announced the result 
of observations covering the last fifteen years. 

He aT noted the condition of the sky at the 
period of full moon, comparing the appearance at 
the time of moonrise with that at midnight, and 
his conclusion is that the moon exercises no per- 
ceptible influence in causing the disappearance of 
clouds. 

In the course of his investigation Mr. Johnson 
made one hundred and eighty-six separate obser- 
vations. On one hundred and twenty-six occasions 
the sky was the same at midnight as it had been at 
moonrise, on thirty-three occasions it was clearer 
at midnight than at moonrise, and on twenty-seven 
occasions it was more clouded at midnight than at 
moonrise. 


a> 
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NOT SO IMPORTANT. 


Doctor Roosevelt, describing in Scribner’s Mag- 
azine his life as physician in a New York hospital, 
narrates the story of a reproof that would have 
been more useful to him if he had been a less 
modest man. 


One morning the night nurses came, as usual, to 
report tome. John finished the general account of 
the night’s events, and then neues to stutter fright- 
fully. At first he was unintelligible, but at last I 
discovered that he was talking about Flannigan— 
the whining patient. I finally made out the follow- 
ing sentence: 

be J was ob-b-bliged to c-c-crush Flannigan |-last 
night.” 

“To crush him, John! What do you mean?” 

“I m-m-mane t-to c-cr-crush him! Didn’t I s-s-say 
8-0? 

“What did you do?” I asked, with visions of a 
mangled patient floating through my mind. 

“Well, he began t-t-talking about D-d-oct-tor 
R-roo-sevelt in a way I c-couldn’t p-p-permit. It 
was wakin’ the others and d-d-isg-gustin’ the 
w-w-arrd.” 

“What did he say, John?” 

“Oh, he kep’ remarrkin’ an’ r-re-patin’ w-hat a 
foine m-m-man you are. An’ thin he be- ‘¢gun 
8-ssayin’ over an’ over, ‘If anything should hh. hap- 
pen t-to D-doctor Rrroo-sevelt,’ until I went and 
er-crushed him. I s-said, says I, ‘F-f-flannigan, 


sh-shut up! If you an’ D-doctor Roosevelt should 
He A out troo the r-r-roof to-night, we’d all l-live 
ere.’ ” 


ee 


TOO EXACT. 


The Boston Herald says that while General 
Butler was in front of Petersburg, he received the 
news that his favorite horse, ‘Almond Eye,” had 
been accidentally killed by falling into a ravine. 
Thereupon he ordered an Irish servant to go and 
skin the animal. 


“What! Is Almond Bye dead?” asked Pat. 
“What’s that to you? Do as I bid you, and ask 
no questions.” 
Pat went about his business, and in an hour or 
two returned. a 
“Well, Pat, where have you been all this time’ 
sternly demanded the general. 

“Skinning the horse, your honor.” 

“Does it take nearly two hours to perform sucli 
an operation?” 

“No, yer honor; but then, you see, it tuck “bout 
half an hour to catch him,” innocently replied Pat. 

General Butler cast upon his serv.at such 4 
ferocious look that Pat thought he meditated skin 
ning an Irishman in revenge for the death of his 

orse. 
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QUITE DIFFERENT! 
Little Bobby Bubblejohns 
Bought a valentine, 
A gaily-colored, comic one, 
To send to Robby Kline. 
Then little Bobby laughed and laughed, 
As he never laughed before: 
“Tis such a funny valentine!” 
Said he, and Jaughed the more. 
Little Peter Pepperpods 
Sent to little Bobby 
A valentine exactly like 
The one Bob sent to Robby. 
Then little Bobby Bubblejohns 
Grew cross, to judge by signs: 
“It isn’t any fun!” he growled, 
“I’m tired of valentines!” 
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A BELATED VALENTINE. 


Neddy sat on the door-step; shaking his silver 
quarter in both his fat little hands, and singing, 
“Hull, gull, handful, parcel, how many ?” 

“It’s your turn to feed the 
rabbits, Ned,’’ called Tom. 

“T can’t,”’ said Neddy. “I’ve 
got so—much—business.”’ 

“Oh ho, ho!” laughed Tom. 
‘What business have you gone 
into now ?” 

“I’ve got to go to the store 
and buy a valentine for Aunty 
Jo,” said Neddy with dignity. 

“Better hurry then,’* suggest- 
ed Tom, ‘or Aunt Jo won’t get 
it much before the Fourth of 
July.” 

But Neddy never liked to 
hurry. He balanced the quar- 
ter first on each finger of his 
right hand, and then on each 
finger of his left hand. Then 
he spun it on the step, because 
it looked so pretty, just like a 
little round ball, as it went 
whirling about. Then it rolled 
off on the ground, and he had 
a long hunt for it. At last he 
put on his mitten and dropped 
the quarter down into the very 
tip, where he could squeeze it 
between his fingers, and make 
sure it was safe. di : 

On his way to school he 
passed a shop with plenty of 
valentines hanging in the win- 
dow. Neddy thought he would 
buy one of these. Indeed, there 
were sO many pretty ones that 
he did not know which to 
choose. 

“T'll ask Billy Bly, that’s 
what I'll do,” thought Neddy. 

Billy Bly was skating in a 
vacant lot not far away. It 
looked so easy that Neddy ‘y 
asked to put on one skate; so 
Billy skated with his right foot, 
and Neddy with his left, and - 
they held each other up, and it 
was splendid fun. Neddy quite 
forgot Aunty Jo’s valentine, 
and even school, till the last 
bell rang. Then he had to 
scamper as fast as his feet could 
fly, and was almost marked for 
tardiness. 

But he thought about the 
valentine all through school, 
and made up his mind just 
which one to get, and that he 
would buy it on his way home. 

And this time he really would have bought it, 
only that such a funny old colored man came by, 
selling all sorts of whistles and bird-calls. Neddy 
and Billy followed him I don’t know how many 
blocks, to find out how the whistles were made. 
Then they got so hungry that they both ran home 
to dinner. 

The dumplings were cold and the chicken wish- 
bone had been broken when Neddy came in, and 
worst of all, papa scolded him just a little for 
being late. 

‘Papa might know,” thought Neddy, ‘“‘that it’s 
Valentine’s day, and I’m busy.” 

There was no time to even look at the valentines 
on his way to school, but he resolved that he 
would hurry to the shop just the minute that Miss 
Clark dismissed him. So he rushed out at full 
speed, and almost ran over Billy Bly. 

Billy had a great secret. He told Neddy in 
confidence that in the new house around the 
corner there were such funny-shaped blocks and 
ends of boards, and the carpenter said he could 
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have all that he wanted. So the little fellows | 


filled their arms with the clean, sweet-smelling 
blocks, and carried them home in triumph. 
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Then Neddy remembered the valentine. He 
just had time to run back and buy one before tea ; 
| he would mail it that evening, he thought. But 
| after tea it looked so dark outdoors that he did | 
| not like to go alone to the letter-box. 
| Tom will laugh at me if I ask him to go 
| along,” he reflected. 
|do. It will only be one day late.”’ 
| But the next morning when he looked out of 
| his window, what do you think he saw? Snow, 
three feet deep all over the ground! What could 
| a little boy think of but coasting, day after day, | 
till there came a thaw ? 
And that was the reason that just one week 
| after St. Valentine’s day Aunty Jo was very 
| much surprised to receive a beautiful great valen- 
| tine. She laughed heartily as she opened it. 


“Never mind; morning’ll | 
| 
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A WELCOME CALLER. 


“Hurry! hurry! Postman, 
Why do you lag?” 
“T am coming, little lady, 
With a plump and heavy bag, 
I have bills and I have letters 
For your father and your mother, 
And half-a-dozen valentines 
For you and little brother.” 








| ees FIRST REMEMBRANCE. 


| Last week I was over at grandma’s, and while 
| I was holding the yarn for her to wind I said that | 
next Monday was Valentine’s day. And she | 
said was it? And I said yes, and wouldn’t she 
tell me about some valentines she used to get. | 
And she said she never got a valentine in her life! | 
I was so surprised I nearly whistled. And I felt | 
so sorry for grandma! But I just thought inside, | 
‘She can’t say that any more after next Monday.” 
I had some nickels and pennies in my bank 
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COMPANION. 


“Tt must be from Neddy, of course,’’ she said 
to herself. ‘‘The dear little snail! I know his 


, 7a 19? , vw 
ways! ELIZABETH HowLanpd THOMAS. 
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CONSEQUENCES. 


A sunbeam carried a valentine 
To an icicle’s youngest daughter, 
When, sad to say, 
She fainted away, 
On account of the shock and the heat of the day, 
And fell in a pool of water. 
ANNA M, PRatTr. 
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LirrL_e Ruth spilled some milk in the cellar. 
Her grandmamma asked her how much she 
spilled. 


“Oh, about a dozen,’ she answered. 


fi 
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TTA VQTENTING 


| in their lives, and I was bound to do the right 


thing by grandma. And I’m glad I did. 

I went to see her again Monday afternoon. And 
there she sat by the window, with all my valen- 
tines spread out in her lap, looking as pleased as 
you ever saw. There was a big, lovely store 
valentine, and a pretty square card, and one I 
made myself with some pressed flowers. And I 
printed all the addresses, so she wouldn’t reckernise 


| the writing. 
And she said, ‘Artie, who do you suppose sent | 
If I only knew who | 


me these beautiful valentines ? 
*twas, I should have him take tea with me, and 
help eat the cookies I made to-day.” 

And I said, ““Why, grandma, I couldn't tell who 
sent the valentines, but I could tell who would like 
to take tea with you.” 

So she laughed and squeezed my hand, and went 
to set the table. zB. 8. B. 


* 
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“OQ mamMA!”’ exclaimed Patty, running in with 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, Etc. 
1. 
RHYMING BLANKS. 


One day the village doctor was driving over a 
—— country road. In his gig was his case, which 











he had been careful to with many a , some 
boneset, —— and other herbs, besides other less 
simple remedies that, with his , often proved 
efficacious. 

His first patient he found only slightly —~. For 
him the doctor left a bottle holding about a —— of 


acommon remedy. The bottle he had corked care- 
fully, so that the liquid should not ——. This would 





last he came again. At the next place, he 
called to have a —— of long standing paid. The 
woman that came to the door handed him some 
money and said, “I —— pay you the rest next 
week.” 
One of the doctor’s patients was a fretful old 
lady. As soon as he crossed the ——, he heard her 
complaining in a —— voice and saying, 
“You might just as well —— me, and be 


done with it. I’m tired to death of stay- 
ing in bed.” And she peevishly pulled 
the —— on her fresh white cap. 

It was early when the visits were 
over, so our hero, who was very fond of 





fishing, stopped at a quiet little —— that 
flowed by an old ——, at the foot of a —, 
and cast in his line. Soon he felt a bite, 


and with a —— of pleasure he pulled out 
a beautiful speckled trout. He caught a 
good number to take home. When he 
arrived, he made a record of his visits in 
his book with a-—— pen. Then, taking his 
little granddaughter on his knee, he en- 
tertained her with the story of Jack 
and —. 
2. 
CHARADE, 


My first is used in addressing 
A stranger, a friend, or a foe. 
My second’s a number, the basis 
Of a system you surely must know. 
My third’s an important fourdation 
"hat houses must have secure. 
The cook uses my whole in preparing 
The food of an epicure. 


~"Ae 
fy e 
) DIVIDED WORDS. 
l.t— —— — walking with Profes. 
sor Gray, the noted ——. 
2. Did that —— —— his —— from the 


Capitol? 
3 





3. — James, Henry and —. 
4. He will — —— dhote if the 














dining-room is . 

5. The storm forced —~— —— —— the 
beach to —— its stand. 

6. Itis of the war, worn by a 
friend who has since died of —. 

7. There were —— —— more singers, 
beside the ——. 

8. If you empty that —, ——- —— fill 


it with wine from the ——. 


4. 
ANAGRAMS. 


There lived a man, though where and 
when 
You'll ask of me in —, 
Whose biithday every year is kept 
From Oregon to Maine. 
For he is honored everywhere, 
Whenever there is 
A gentle little billet-doux 
On pleasant errands bent. 





And every little lad and lass 
Will name him without fail, 

When they would write in pretty verse 
A tender little ——. 


And when he sends his greetings sweet, 
We'd think it was a sin 

If we refused to ope the door 
And take his message ——. 


And though he lived so long ago, 
His fame will always shine, 
We never, never will forget 
Our dear — —. 


5. 
RIDDLE, 


I’m the only one there is, and yet there 
must be more, 
For I can tell you this, that each man 
owns a pair— 
Unless deformed or maimed; and I know 
it is claimed 
There are as many in the sea ag ever 
were on shore. 
And altho’ I am so rare, I can be so well 
done 
That nothing can be better beneath the shining sun, 
And while I am so precious, I am trodden underfoot 
By men and women, youths and maids, and chil- 
dren small, to boot! 


6. 
SOCIETY COLUMN, 


1, “Her vest of gold 
Broidered with pearls and clasped from head 
to foot, 
An emerald stone in every golden clasp.” 
2. “She clad herself 1n a russet gown.” 
8. “Whether the habit, hat and feather, 
Or the frock and gipsy bonnet, 
Be the neater.” 
. “Moved the fair —— all in faded silk.” 
“A college gown 
That clad her like an April daffodilly.” 
6. “And -— forgot her brier-torn gown, 
And her graceful ankles bare and brown.” 
. “Making the modest apparel of homespun 
Beautiful with her beauty.” 
8. “A new hat, an old jerkin, a pair of breeches 
thrice turned.” 
Who wore the costumes? 


oo 
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Who described them? 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Eye. 

2. Irate. 

3. 1. J-apan. 2. J-unction. 3. J-emmy, 4. J-etty. 
5. J-aunt. 6. J-ingle. 7. J-ail. 8. J-unto. 9. 
J-angling. 

4. Garbage. 

5. Holy Grail. 

6. Fruits, Eating, Blow, Rome, Unbidden, As. 
sume, Rest, Your—February. 

. AbnormaL, BandittI, ReligioN, AcrostiC, 


that I was going to buy valentines for some of the | a great red rose in her hand, “do just look—isn’t | HichewO, Alldeialy Musical -Abeahass Lincoln. 


| girls with, but I knew they had all had valentines | 


that perfectly significant ?”’ 


8. X, isle, exile. 
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DESERVED HONORS. 


There are princes and princesses who wear, | 
among their other decorations, medals for saving 
life at the risk of their own, medals that have not 
been granted by way of mere compliment, says the 
New York Mercury, but which have been honestly 
and honorably earned. Other monarchs whose 
courage and presence of mind entitle them to wear 
this highly-prized badge are prevented from so 
doing by reason of the fact that it falls within their 
own province to confer it, and they do not wish to 
bestow it upon themselves. 


Another royal lady decorated with this medal is 
the Dowager Queen Pia, of Portugal, who is as | 
—— a swimmer as the Queen Regent of | 

9ain, or Princess Helen of Orleans. Queen Pia, | 
7 hile fully dressed, swam out into the sea at La | 
Granja some years ago, and rescued two children 
whose boat had been capsized by a heavy sea. 

Her son, the present King of Portugal, ought by 
rights to wear one of these medals as well, having 
last year personally intervened in a strug gle 
between two men, and saved the life of the wea 
of the two, in addition to holding the would-be 
murderer until assistance could be procured, 

King Oscar, of Sweden, wears a life-saving 
medal, granted him before he ascended the throne 
bs Emperor Napoleon III. He has the right to 
wear several medals of this sort, for the act of | 
courage thus recognized by the French ruler is by | 
no means the only service to humanity rendered | 
by the royal Anak. 

“The feat which won him the medal was the stop- 
xing, on the Corniche road, of a pair of runaway 
| oe which were on the point of precipitating 
themselves, along with the carriage and its occu- 
pants, over a precipice upon the rocks many hun- 
dred feet below. 

At another time he plunged into the water to 
save a boy from drowning at Nice; and while 
serving in the Swedish navy he apres overboard 
one very squally night to save a sailor who had 

fallen into the sea. 

His son, Prince Oscar, wears a Swedish medal 
for saving the life of a drowning man whose boat 
had been capsized by a sudden puff ip the port of 
Karlskrona. 

Almost identically the same feat was performed 
two years ago by the gigantic Prince George of 
Greece, who dived from the quarter-deck of a man- 
of-war anchored in the Bay of Pirzus to rescue a 
sailor. He has likewise been specially decorated 
by the Emperor of Russia for preserving the 
Tsarovitz from death in Japan. 
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A MILLIONAIRE’S WORK. 


The most wonderful baths in the world are those 
built by Adolph Sutro, in San Francisco. The great 
cliffs have been tunneled, that the water of the 
Pacific may flow through a succession of canals 
into the reservoir where it is warmed; and thence 
into the enormous tanks. The baths are more than 
twice as large as the largest of the famous old 
Roman baths, and Mr. Sutro has tried to make 
them as beautiful. Twenty thousand people can 
sit, stand, or promenade about the tanks, which are 
arranged for every possible set of bathers. 


There are cold baths and hot baths, swimming 
and diving baths, baths for children and beginners. 
The largest tank is two hundred and seventy-five 
feet long, and one hundred and fifty feet wide. 
There is even a fresh-water tank, supplied from 
the waterworks above. 

The place is full of beauty and color, with tropical 

lants and rows of growing palms; while through 

ne glass side-walls, the ocean view stretches. The 
building is of steel and glass, and its glazed roof 
spans more than twoacres. Tier after tier of rooms 
for the bathers rise, until they are numbered by 
many hundreds. 

A great stage, fifty feet broad, is placed at the 
ocean end of the tank-room for an orchestra. The 
building is furnished with electric lights and ele- 
vators throughout. Three restaurants provide re- 
freshment, and an aquarium and conservatory add 
to the beauty and interest. The Cliff Rocks outside 
are covered with seals, sunning themselves, and 
the finest baths in the world have perhaps the most 
beautiful setting. 
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BILLY’S BRIGHT IDEA. 


The Churchman has given us Billy’s idea, which 
is surely valuable enough to be spread abroad. 
His mother was going to the sea-shore, and while 
she was packing her trunks, he was popping in, 
about every five minutes, with something of his 


that must be packed also. 

“Never mind, Billy,” said his mother, catching the | 
tackle; “I shall rest after a while. Pac king is hard 
work for, a tall person, though, for it makes one 

too ) 80.’ 
yhy,” said Billy, with his monde in his pockets, 
ond his ‘head on one side, “wh y don’t you put the 
trunks upon agg ngs Hullo, I know; horses, 
wooden horses, you know, mother; ~— venter’s 
horses ; there are some in the basement. 1 bring 
‘em. 
And directly there he was again with a wooden 
hor se on his back. 
’Nother one’s coming with Sam,” he said, pant- 
ing, ‘‘and we'll lift up the trunks.” 
“Billy boy,” said his mother, straightening up 
her tired back, “TI believe your plan is a good one. 
Sure enough, the packing went on beautifully 
after that, and at dinner Billy’s mother said she 
had never packed so easily and comfortably. 


I'd like to help you, mother,” he said once, pre- 
arian to pitch his fishing tac kle in on his mother’s 
ace gown, “ ’cause you look so tired.” 
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FULL CONFESSION. 


A story of Scotch honesty comes from Dundee. 
A little boy there, a pupil in one of the schools, 
had taken the prize for an exceptionally well- 
drawn map. After the examination the teacher, a 
little doubtful, asked the lad: 

“Who helped you with this map, James?’ 

“Nobody, sir.” 

“Come, now, tell me the truth. 
brother help you?” 

“No, sir; he did it all.” 


Didn’t your 
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“You have an excess of adipose tissue, ma’am,” 
said the doctor. ‘‘Dear me!” the lady answered, 
“Do you suppose that’s what makes me so fat?”— 
Detroit Free Press. 
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Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts are imvariably 
acknowledged the purest and best. [Adv. 


THE STANDARD 


Be ILDING Associations.—Every neighborhood 
should form one and run it by the Acme method. 
Book of instructions, 2c. C. R. BENTON, La Crosse, Wis. | 
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‘STAMPS. jooall aif. Venezuela, ete. 
p.c. List free. C. A. Stegmann, 2 





and Cla Pins. Agents wanted. Write for 
particu lars. Curtin Jewelry Co., Attleboro, Mass, 





STAMPS! 2: | 200! fine mixed Victoria, Cape. of 
India, Japan, ete., with 
pee Stamp yt BY only 10c. New 8p. Price 
List free. Agents tcanted at 50 per cent. com. 
STANDARD STAMP CO., 4 Nicholson PI., 
Louis, Mo. Old U. 8. & Conf. Stamps Gane 


‘STAMPS 100 all different, 10 cts. 
le nA sell stamps from my 
at 3334 commission. WM. 
412 N. OWARD ‘STREET, Siemens. 


INCUBATORS. 


The improved, SELF- REGULAT- 
ING, “Ola Re 
rior. Waris 
ey ~ gM for new 
pad plain Address for 1 tA ’ 
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**NOX-’EM-ALL”’ 


Combination 


pant SUL. 


PANT 


a fit boys from 4 to 16 years of 
All wool. Stylishly cut. Well 
made. Samples of cloth free. 


Price, $5.00. 


The best and most popular Combination 
Suit sold. Send us age, height, weight of 
boy and size of cap and we wili "guarantee 
fit. Coat, sow pars = its, cap to match, 
*5.00, sent subjec ty inspec” 
tion. If ordered prepaid send 
eney cheerfully refunded if suit is in 
ti ry. Boy’s U ister, 
wi h or without Cape, sent ©. tet Strictly 
$5.00. If ordered prepaid send 85.50: All -Wool. 


Full Line of Men’s and Boys’ Clothing. 
Catalogue Sent on Application, 


NEW ENGLAND CLOTHING CO., Lynn, Mass. 
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Morse Bros., Props., Canton, Mass., U.S. A. 


The MORCAN BROILER, $1.00. 
Broils ghonks, chope. rH) — fish, etc., to — 
saves all the juices an pplies th them . 
to basting the meat at cach urn, mak- 
| ing it palatable as well as tender. 












No odor, no smoke, 
worth its weight in 

fo old,made from wrought 
steel, will not crack, warp nor break, only one ee, 8 a 
able for seven, eight or nine griddle hole, adapted for 
use over coal, fel oil, gasoline or wood fire. = 25 
opnte we will deliver a ae  ’ express to an og 
of t - 8. You. can exami a it and if you wish to 
Keep f it pay the balance, it cents, to the express agent. 


ct satisfaction or money a 
MORGAN G. CO., » Boye Bits.. 9 Ghi c: , Til. 
Agents and canvassers can ma! money by = evgan 


Broilers. Write for oa terms to ieee 





4 Thats. wh 


2706 Eads Ave.. St. Louis. Mo. 





'“Dripless”’ 
_ Strainer. 


to eon table 
lin wires to clog spout. 
No filing off. Nickel-plated. 
Sent on receipt of 25 cents. 
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<a 50 styles Rubber Type. Outfits from 13c up, 
RubberStampCo. F 1. NewHaven,Conn 


CROUP REMEDY. 


The only a, _nnows that will cure Mem- 
Seameus Crow ay practice of twenty 
ars it has mm, failed cure any kinc 
fe age by mail, 10 cents. Box, 
PRIETARY Co., Jamaica, N.Y. 
$20 TO $60 SAVED ON NEW 
BrIcTouses 
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Agents 
Wanted. 
STANDARD STRAINER CO., 35 Maiden Lane, N. Y. City. 








Don’t You Want 


ARE YOU DEAF? °fo nears 


THE AURAP NE will witel ive if you do. Itisa 
recent scien’ vention whic will assist the hear- 
ing of any one not 1 rn deaf. he ear it is 
nvisible and does not cause the ne alightest discomfort. 
t is to the ear what glasses are to t Lie an ear spec 
tacle. Enclose stamp for Gan be teste ~d 
FREE OF CHARGE a 
THE AURAPHONE CO.’S Offices: 
716 Metropolitan Bidg., Madison rs. New York, or 
607 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 


oe Croup. Trial 
50c. DR. BELDEN 












8U.8. Easy payments. We 
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Rouse, Hazard & ( 
Mire.» 8 @'8t.,Peoria, lil. 
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Se SOO. Vassar Mic 
PRINTING OFFICE 15¢ 


A large font ‘Tyee (over 4A) wit 
Figures, Holder, Indelible Ink rar 
Tweezers, Corkscrew, etc., as shown 
in eut, complete in néat case. Best 





1A practical camera for 4x5 pictures, adapted to 
use with glass plates or roll film and fully 
equipped for hand or tripod work. 


en Marker, Card ter, ete. Priee, with one double plate holder, - - 210.00 
| Developing and Printing outfit, - - - 1,50 
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EASTMAN KODAK CO., 
fodetalogue. Roc 


lo FR 
Ingersoll & Bro., 65 éortiandt St., N. ¥. City. | hester, N. Y. 
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A Library in Every Home. 


A rare opportunity to make a beginning. 
THIS CHARMING COLLECTION FOORTY-TWO 


contains the works of some of the best VOLUM ES 


English and American Authors. 





ORDER BY THE FOLLOWING 
Each 


RBBB 


TSTLES . 
Volume 
A Window in Thrums. Cranford. 
is 4x6 inches Rab and His Friends. Vicar of Wakefield. 
m size. Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow. Sesame and Lilies. 
Beautifully Tales from Shakespeare. Ethics of the Dust. 
Printed. ; House of the Seven Gables. Scarlet Letter. 


Twice-Told Tales. 
Bacon’s Essays. 


Mosses from an Old Manse. 


Good Pape - Emerson’s Essays, Ist Series. 
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Large Type. “ “ 2 Dream Life. % 
Cloth Reveries of a Bachelor. Sartor Resartus. . 

Binding: Heroes and Hero Worship. Uncle Tom’s Cabin. iy 

Silver A Book of Golden Deeds. Black Beauty. ¢ 
Embossed. Lamb’s Essays of Elia. The Coming Race. * 
. Averages Lamb’s Last Essays of Elia. Crown of Wild Olive. . % 
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Longfellow, Early Poems. Representative Men. 











Addresses. Drummond. Imitation of Christ. 





300 pages to ° 

each Volume Lowell, Early Poems. Lady of the Lake. iy 

The Pleasures of Life. Light of Asia. + 

40 Cents Poe, Edgar Allan, Poems. Lucile. o 

The Premium Cook Book. Mornings in Florence. 4 

b> per Volume Story of an African Farm. Paul and Virginia. 4 
post-paid. Whittier, Early Poems. Queen of the Air. ¥ 
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We will give as a Special Offer any SIX VOLUMES to each 
Youth’s Companion Subscriber who will send us ONE New Subscription 
to The Companion between February 14th and April 15th. 

No name now standing to the credit of any Subscriber can count 
on this offer, as it is independent of all offers made in the Premium List. 


Postage and Packing on Six Volumes, 25 Cents Extra. 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion, 201 Columbus Arenue. 
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MECCA, 


CHRISTIANS AT 
One of the most perilous of adventures is for a 
Christian to visit the holy Mussulman city of | 
Mecca, the birthplace of the Prophet and the site 
of the Kaaba, which contains the sacred black | 
stone. No non-Mussulman is supposed to be! 
allowed there, and it is reckoned a pious deed for | 
a Mussulman to assassinate any “infidel” found at 
Mecca. Nevertheless, the sacred city has been 
visited by Captain Burton and several other 
Europeans, as well as by many educated Indian 
Mussulmans, who have photographed its scenes 
and brought away good maps of the city and its 
environs. 


One of the last European visitors to Mecca was 
M. Gervais Courtellemont, a photographer of 
iers, who has published several illustrated 
a on Algeria, Egypt and Palestine. He was 
entrusted by the French governor of Algeria with 
a message to the Sherif of Mecca. The governor, 
Monsieur Cambon, desired and obtained from the 
sherif a rescript concerning the boundaries between 
the frontiers of Algeria and Tunis. 

Besides obtaining many photographs of Mecca 
Monsieur Courtellemont made a study of the social 
conditions prevailing there. All Mecca lives upon | 
the pilgrims, who flock thither in great numbers 
from all parts of the Mussu)man world. 

Monsieur Courtellemont’s visit was without 
verilous adventures. He was not suspecteg of 
Be ing a Christian, and he kept his camera entirely 
out of the public sight, taking his pictures from the 
top of a tower, where he could screen it from the 
view of those below. 

A much more exciting visit to Mecca was made 
in the year 1840, by M, Léon Roche, chief inter- 
preter ‘to the French military organization in | 
Algeria, who was sent by Genéral Bugeaud, then 
governor of the colony, to obtain a rescript from 
the sherif, counselling ‘the Mussulmans of Algeria 
to submit ‘to the French power. 

Léon Roche began his mission by turning 
Mussulman for the purpose, and learning whatever 
was necessary to assume the character of a pious 
pilgrim at the birthplace of the Prophet. In the 
Arab dress, he had no difficulty in obti ining 
admission to the holy places at Mecca. 

He also gained the ear of the sherif, and con- 
vinced him of the wisdom of granting the rese ript 
which General Bugeaud asked. But just at this 
juncture some Algerian pilgrims who knew him 
denounced him before the public as a Christian, 
and he was pursued by a mob 

He would undoubtedly have been put to death if 
the sherif had not ordered his execution. This 
order evidently was not made to be carried out; for 
the six stalwart negro slaves of the sherif, into 
whose —-_ 7 Roche was placed to be exec ‘uted, 
tied him fast to the back of a running camel 
belonging at Jeddah, on the Red Sea coast, and 
released the camel. 

This journey very nearly proved to be the 
Frenchman’s execution in good earnest. The 
camel ran at fearful speed, and Roche, tied fast 
and gagged, was almost killed by the fearful ride. 
At Jeddah, however, he was liberated, and revived. 

He had the precious rescript in his pocket, and 
carried it in safety to General Bugeaud, to whom it 
proved to be of considerable service. 

7 
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HANDSOME BUT TIGHT. 


Society belles are not alone in their liking for 
personal adornment. Young soldiers, and brave 
ones, at that, are sometimes as vain of their fine 
clothes as any schoolgirl. General Du Barail, 
writing his “Souvenirs,” lingers with fond partic- 
ularity over the splendid new uniform he put on | 
when he became a lieutenant. “Five minutes after 
Ireceived my promotion,” he says, “the best tailor | 
in Algiers was taking my measure for my officer’s 
uniform.” 


Then he goes into full details about the red | 
spencer trimmed with black braid, the blue cap, the 
sash of red silk, from which dangled acorns of | 
gold, and especially the sky-blue pantaloons. “It 
would be hard to imagine a uniform more coguet,” 
he declares. } 

This gorgeous rig he was to wear for the first | 
time at a dinner _ by the governor-general in 
honor of the men newly promoted; and he could 
hardly wait for the time to come. When he came 
to put the garments on, however, he found himself 
literally in a strait. 

For three years he had been going about in loose 
Arabian costume. His new clothes were so dread- 
fully tight! He got into his jacket only with the 
vigorous assistance of three of his companions, 
who had to unite all their forces in order to button 
the thing together. 

He entered the general’s house with ae arms | 
standing out “like basket-handles,” and all in all, | 
felt as‘awkward as any mortal well could. He | 
neither ate nor drank. “It seemed to me,” he says, 
“that at the first mouthful of bread or the first | 
swallow of water, everything would burst. And 
when, as it happened, the governor-general looked | 





in my direction, with his big round eyes, like 
coffee-cups, I felt a foolish desire to hide myself 
under the table. | Ah! for that evening, the fashion 
made me suffer 
a Sa ee 
HIS AMENDMENT. 


A good many years ago, it is said that a bill was 
reported in the New York Assembly, entitled, “An | 
Act for the Preservation of the Heath Hen and | 
other Game.” The Speaker, a very short sighted | 
man, and nothing of a sportsman, after a squint- | 
ing look at the paper, read, “An Act for the Pres- | 
ervation of the Heathen and other Game.” 

He was apparently unconscious of his blunder, 
and of the ripple of merriment which was running | 
through the eey until an honest member from | 
the north, who had suffered considerably by the | 
de »predations of a frontier tribe, but who had one 
of the kindest hearts in the whole assembly, pro- | 
posed a half-groaning amendment : | 

“Tne ludin’ Indians, gentlemen, for T shouldn’t | 
want ’em left out, in spite of everythin’ they’ve 
done to me!” P 
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A SURE MEANS. 


The following boarding-house dialogue is reported 
by an exchange: 


Jones.—This chicken is fourteen years old. 

Smith —How a you tell the age of a chicken ? 

Jones.—By the teeth. 

Smith.—By the teeth! 
teeth. 

Jones.—But I have! 


Chickens don’t have any | 
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Throat Troubles commence with a Cough, Cold, 
or Sore Throat. “Brown’s Bronchial Troches” give im- 
mediate relief. Sold only in boxes. 25 cents. [ Adv. 








FANCY WORK BOOK—FREE. 


Latest things in Fancy Work. Over 50 illustrations. 
Send us 2 cents for a six months’ Subscription to 
{ngalis. ‘ork Hooke and we will = ae you Ingalls’ 
Fancy Work Book for 1895— FRE 
NGALLS Lynn, Mass. 
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Ladies Who Value ¢ 
A refined complexion must use PoZZoNI’s Pow- > 
DEK. It produces a soft and beautiful skin. 4 
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; full size, 
— knobs, No 
money required in ad- 
vance; freight paid. 
Iro. beds are now the 
thing. Clean, strong, 
han some an in eve: 
way 8. perior to wi 


3 —Z White Enameled Jr Iron Beds. 
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COTT’S sw 
ROSES 


Brighter and handsomer than ever, 
with special features of, Premiums, 
Discounts, Club Offers and Low Prices 


AND OTHER 


FREE 


| with full deseri “en of the latest varieties and qropuse- 


ly illustrated. IT IS SENT FREE, Writs To-Day 


ROBERT SCOTT & SON, 


| 19th and Catharine Streets, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Freie om RAISER MFG. . CO., 
ree 244 Clybourn iv. 


icago, 





Every 


Suffer CP irom Asthma 


knows by experience 
what won’¢ cure him, 


“"toxnow What Will. 


To Know 
2,000 PEOPLE are ready to inform 


him and their names and addresses 
can be had by writing to 


DR. HAYES, . BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Witch 
Hazel 
Jelly 


has all the heal- 


ing properties of 
| the i uid Ex- 








| tract Witch Ha- 

zel or Hama- 

melis without 

the odor. 

25c. a Tube, tull size, post-paid, if not for sale 
by your Druggist. 


It is not a liquid. 
Easily carried. 


grease and is not 
sticky. Equally 
valuable in Spring, 
Summer, inter. 





Sample Size Tube Free. 
THE MAYELL-HOPP CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 








“FOR DEBILITY 


And dyspepsia, accompanied by 
rheumatism and all the distress- 
ing complaints usual to a debili- 
tated condition of the system, I 
have used Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
and found, not only relief but a 
permanent cure. I had paid out 
hundreds of dollars for doctors’ 
bills and medicines, without ob- 
taining the slightest benefit. The 
first bottle of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
helped me, and a few succeeding 
bottles cured me.—R. D. SAGE, 
Stewartville, Minn. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


Highest Honors at World’s Fair. 








WALTER BAKER & CO. 


be ome & at eanain > 


RE, HICH CRA 


cOcdls "AND CHOCOLATES 


On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 
from the great 


Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 


‘In Europe and America. 


Unlike the Dutch Process, no Alka- 
lies or other o= > or Dyes are 
used _in an ty 
Their delicious BREAKFAS GouoA absolutely 
pure and soluble, and costs less than one cent a cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS | EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & GO. DORCHESTER, MASS, 









Contains no oil or 











FOR BABY'S SKIN 
Scalp and Hair 





The most effective skin purifying and beau- 
tifying soap in the world, as well as purest 
and sweetest for toilet, bath, and nursery. 
For distressing facial eruptions, pimples, 
blackheads, irritations of the scalp, dry, 
thin, and falling hair, red, rough hands, 
chafings, and simple rashes and blemishes 
of childhood, it is absolutely incomparable. 


Sold throughout the world. British depot: Ngew- 
BERY, 1 King Edward-st., London. PorTTeER DRUG 
& CHEM. Corp., Sole Props., Boston, U.S. A. 


5QOc. BARGAINS 


mummers IN ROSES and PLANTS. 

We want your trade, hence we offer these cheap 
bargains wel! knowing that once a customer 
of ours, always one. Please tell your neigh- 
bors about it. 

Set A—10 Ever-blooming Roses, 10 Colors.. 50c 
“* B—10 Prize Winning Chrysanthemums 0c 
“ ©—10 Lovely Fuchsias, all = mene 50c 
« D—8 Fragrant Carnation Fist . de 
“ E-15 Ohoicest Rainbow Pans 50c 
“ F—12 Sweet Scented Cor ie rate Roses 50c 
“ G—10 Elegant Geraniums, al! different We 
“ H—8 Flowering Begonias, choice kinds We 
“ J—10 Vines and P 

ases and Bas! 
Se a 12 Magnificent Pt com bright colors 50c 
* L—4 Ohoice Decorative Palms, elegant Sc 
ad wi Dwarf Ever-blooming Fr. Cannas 0c 
“ N—2 Packets Flower Seeds, al! kinds We 
‘NO TWO ALIKE IN THESE SETS. 
Any 3 sets for $1.25, any 5 for $2. 
By mail postpaid, safe arrival and satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Order by the letters from 
this advertisement now as these introductory 
sets not in catalogue. This book contains 
everything you need for the garden and house, 

We mail it for 1c. in stamps. We are the larg- 

est rose growers in the world. Over one anda 

half million roses sold each year. 
The COOD & REESE CoO., 
Champion City Greenhouses, 


Box 60 SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


That’s 


the sort of 











pant, suitable for 












Bias 
Velveteen | 
Skirt 
Binding 


you ought to have on 
your dress. Look for 


“SHS. 


on the label, never mind 





what the clerk says—see for yourself. 
For sale by all dry goods dealers, 
Samples and booklet on “* How to Bind the Dress 
Skirt,” for 2c stamp. 
The S.H. & M. Co., 131 Spring St., 


**S.H.& M.”’ Dress Stays are the Best. 


RARE FLOWERS S!VEN AWAY 


for trial for 30 days 
only, four beautiful novelties, 
exactly the same as we have 


N. Y. 








» sold for #1.00, viz.: 1 pkt. New 
ant Phlox, flowers of gi- 
gantic size, often as laige 


as a half -dollar; numberless 
beautiful shades and ¢ olors < of 
dazzling brilliancy. 1 pkt. 
New Dwarf Chinese Pop- 
pies, plants comple oy cov- 
Fred with immense double 
flowers of the richest hues; a 
ipkt. New 
Snowball Pink, large 
double, of snowy whiteness; 
blooms all summer inthe garden ; if token up in autumn, 
blooms all winter in the window. 1 pkt. New Fireball 
ink, immense double flowers of richest crimson; a 
bed of the snow-w hite pink, edged with the crimson, is 
indescribably grand. 1 pkt. Royal Prize Pansy * 
flowers 3 in. across, striped, blotched and spotted in end- 
less variety. Send 10e. silver or 12c. stamps, exact cost 
of postage and putting up, and receive all Poe the above 
free, including a %c. premium coupon and a copy of 
our Beautifully illustrated catalogue, containing hun- 
dreds of beautiful flowers and many rare bargains. Get 
a friend to send with you and receive another beautiful 
— eity in seeds free for your trouble. Address at once, 
- M. Richardson. & Co., Florists and Seedsmen, 





Canton, Oxford County, Maine. 









, Plants, ye 
Express. 


4ist YEAR. 





We Grow Tareguaror Roses Annually 


be ow A other things as largely. headq 
gho cest Fruit and Orn amental Trees, Bh 
Panto, Vegetable and 
NO FINER ASSORTMENT OF LARCE OR ; 
FRUITS, SHRUBS OR ROSES IN AMERICA 
With more acres of Ornamentals than any other naneery can 
show. Planters as well as} 
dially invited to call and inepect our stock. Ca talogue 


r the 
oses, 


yertere 
rubs, 
Flower 


urserymen, Florists and Dealers are ¢ i 


rees, etc. Postpaid. Larger by Freight or 


Safe Arrival and Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
1,000 ACRES. 


STORRS & HARRISON CO.., Box (37 Painesville, Ohio. 


29 GREENHOUSES. 





Lactated Food 


make firm flesh, a clear skin, 
bright eyes, and strengthen the baby so that 
diarrhoea, cholera infantum and exhausting 
children’s diseases do not easily gain a footing 
of Lactate a Food Sor 


for 8 cent . postage. 








will invariably 


Ba A W-cent can 
trial mailed FREE 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., pistiobton, Vt 





ih “DR. SCOTT'S ELECTRIC" 


| (Electric Corsets ‘Relieve 


| | ge stion, 
| ; Rhe sumatism. Price fi. $1.25, 





We ak Bae ao "Indi- 
Spinal Trouble, 
£1.50, #2 and 





x 
'{Electric | Hair Brushes for F: Falling Hi iat, Bala. , 


and 
| Dise ases of the Scalp. Price fi. #1. 50, #2, ” 50 wodpe 
| x D4 





RS 
TOOTH 
ANCES. 


L& 


FETY RAZORS 
ha) | 
PPLI 
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At all stores, or sent post-paid on receipt of price. 
A valuable book free on application. Address, 


|| GEO. A. SCOTT, Room 1, 842 Broadway, New York. 
Agents Wanted. Quick Sales. Liberal Pay. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 














i HE Most Successful Farmers and jj 
Vv Gardeners buy their seed directly from 
. the growers; for this ason we raise «4 
NY largely the most risk inds, copocten? W 

Cabbage and Onion Seed. ~ his latter is extra ‘)* 


id fine this season. No catalogue contains more id 
4 varieties of vegetable seed, and none more 

i of the new that are really good—see outside NY] 
| 4% cover for an illustrated selection from our new 4 
+) specialties, which we will sell at half rates. 





“ Catalogue free. WY] 
., J.J. H. GREGORY & SON, Seed Growers, .) 
n\ MARBLEHEAD, MASS. ] 
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| $288. 00 FOR EARLY TOMATOES. 


This wonderful barly Tomato has 
proved a great success for earliness, 
smoothness and quality. Perfect 
tipe fruit has been produced in less 
than 50 days We offer $255 for 
ripe Tomatoes grown in the lesst 
number of days from day seed is 
planted. All climates and soils bave 
— chance, LL! instructions 
with seed. We all. 

» SU KEHEAD "C ABBAG E- 
eal head and sure to head, of large size, excellent se guelity 
anda keeper. Single poate have a hed 

JA "ANESE CLLIABLIN cut BER A 
wonderfu) variety from Japan, on will Nine a trellis 
wire netting, or any support 5 to 8 feet. Fruits early and 
continues t. foughout scapens long, tender, excellent for 



































pickling. Pleases all, and a wonderful curiosity. 
| EARLY rorru NE POTATO, 51 bbis. given 
awny arliest Potato grown, and has proved it. A 


Potato Grower writes: lanted Early Fortune 6 weeks 
after Karly Rose, and they rronaP’ 

matured tozether, Fortune pranl 
yielding over three times as 
many, quality excellent, and 
sure to be a great favorite.” 
We want a great test made in 1895 
aud will give Free one barrel of / 
seed to growers of the largest yield 
from ove whole potato in each 
State and Territory. Instructions ¢ 
with Potato. Cannot be obtained E 
elsewhere. One Potato is worth 
$1.00 to any person. 

We will send a package each of 
Early Tomato, Surehead Cab- 
bage, Japanese Climbing C ae es 
ber, and one whole Early F« 

Potato (packed from fro« t) with 4WEEKS rromPLANTING 
a Garden Annual, (nothing published like it) for only 25 cents, 

Of If rou seud silver or M. O. we will add Free . icrel 

Calendar fo workofartincolors Order at once. 


1895. a Add 
FAIRVIEW SEED FARM, Box 51, Rese Hill, N. v 
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| vince you that some imitation is just as anh 


Corns and Bunions all gone? 


aye! 
am he appy to say, through the merits of I AN- 
sox sg" é ORN LVE I can now walk with ease. 


HANSON’S 


MAGIC 


CORN SALVE. 


If your druggist does not keep it, do not let him con. 
se oe ¥ 

mail to W. T. Hanson & Co., Schenectac ‘ 
Every box is warranted to cure +, Or money re Rinks 


"vice, 15 and 25 Cents. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight es. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weary ane of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 

‘iven for fi.teare a gift to the subscribers from 
e publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
serfber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 


Payment for The Co nion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a aetotfice Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
seemed to register letters whenever requested 
0 80. 


Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.— Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arr must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew tubecrip fons. enewala of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few A;:ents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of those Agents new subscriptions 
can ordered, but no payment of money should be 
made to thom until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one to two months. e 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 











HOW TO BREATHE. 


Bad habits of breathing are common among both 
the sick and the well. With many the daily occu- 
pation favors a stooping posture and sedentary 
habits—a combination favorable to lung diseases. 
Bookkeepers, clerks and other indoor workers 
must guard against a habit of short, shallow 
breathing and a chronic stoop. These indicate 
infallibly an insufficient expansion of the lungs. 

Rapid and shallow breathing is strictly unhy- 
gienic. It leaves a great portion of the lungs 
entirely unused, and part of the air in them 
unchanged. 

Deep breathing strengthens and increases the 
muscles of the chest and the abdomen. The 
abdominal muscle directly overlies the intestines, 
and its motion stimulates the whole digestive 
apparatus, thus contributing to its healthful 
activity. 

Persons who occasionally or continually suffer 
from cough should take pains to cultivate deep 
breathing. Almost all such persons breathe 
improperly. In many cases lack of lung power is 
inherited; in others, habit or occupation plays an 
unfavorable part; in not a few instances a fear of 
the lungs being delicate superinduces a habit of 
shallow breathing, from an erroneous idea that the 
lungs are in this way favored. 

The health of an organ depends largely upon a 
proper exercise of its functions. Diseases of the 
lungs, of a chronic nature especially, are often 
wholiy, always partially, chargeable to an unhy- 
gienic method of breathing. The part of the lungs 
most likely to become affected with disease is the 
apex, or uppermost portion. The reason for this 
lies in the fact that this part of the lung is fully 
expanded only on taking a deep inspiration. In 
many persons this part of the lung is therefore 
seldom expanded; its function is impaired, and 
it falls more readily a prey to disease. 

Tight clothing is especially harmful about the 
neck and. shoulders, and in this respect men err as 
often as women. A tightly constricted waist, while 

* Mimiting free respiration, is perhaps not so harmful 
to the lungs as to other adjacent organs of the body. 
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ARE THERE MORE PLANETS? 


Professor Simon Newcomb has iately made an 
announcement which will cause a stir among 
astronomers. He says that the unaccountable 


variations observed in the motions of Venus and | 


Mercury in their orbits can best be explained by 
supposing that there is a ring of planetoids, or 
little planets, revolving around the sun between 
Mercury and Venus. 

Attempts have been made to explain the varia- 
tions referred to, first, by the attraction of the 
mysterious matter supposed to give rise by reflec- 
tion to the Zodiacal Light; second, by imagining 
that gravitation deviates from the law hitherto 
believed to govern it; and third, by the influence of 
a supposed zone of invisible planetoids circling 
between Mercury and the sun. 

It was the belief of Leverrier that there was at 
least one planet of considerable size nearer to the 
sun than Mercury is, and the name of Vulcan 
has been bestowed upon it. During the eclipse of 
1878 two American astronomers thought they saw 
Vulcan, and another unknown planet, near the sun, 
but subsequent investigation has made it practi- 
cally certain that they were mistaken. 

Now Professor Newcomb says that none of these 
theories will account for the observed facts, but 
that if the supposed ring of little planets is placed, 
not between Mercury and the sun, but between 
Venus and Mercury, the mysterious variations in 
the orbits of those two planets may be explained. 

The total combined mass of all the planetoids 
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making up the ring may range from one-fiftieth to 
one-three-hundredth of the mass of Venus, depend- 
ing upon the distance of the ring from Mercury. 
Of course these little bodies, if they exist, are too 
sthall to be separately visible with our present 
telescopes, and the smaller they are the greater 
their number must be. 

Professor Newcomb, in putting forth his hypoth- 
esis, adds that until he has made a more careful 
investigation of the subject “it will be impossible 
to decide whether the results of the hypothesis are 
such as to counterbalance its extreme improba- 
bility.” 

But if this explanation fails, some better one will 
have to be found, or else the astronomers must 
remain in ignorance of the cause of the strange 
behavior of Venus and Mercury. 


CLOSE QUARTERS. 


Colonel Barras, in “India and Tiger-Hunting,” 
says that during a pause in panther-hunting, he 
and his companions were about to take luncheon 
on the borders of an impenetrable covert where 
the animal lay. He adds: 


The “tiffin-basket”’ stood just on the other side of 
my friend Sandford. I stretched across him to 
reach it with my right hand, and had just grasped 
the handle when a succession of short, savage 
roars broke upon my ears, mingled with the wild 
shouts of the natives, who were evidently being 
chased by that ferocious brute. 

At this time I felt that my hat would probably do 
more for me than my gun; so I crushed it down on 
my head, seized the gun, and faced the enemy. 
The panther came at me with peeing bounds. 

— to the beast’s tremendous speed, I could 
see not ing but a shadowy form with two large, 
round bright eyes fixed upon me with an unmean- 
ing stare, as it literally flew toward me. 

raised my n, and fired with all the care 1 
could exercise at such short notice; but I missed, 
and the panther bounded, light as a feather, with 
its arms round my shoulders. Thus we stood for | 
a few seconds, and I distinctly felt the animal | 
snuffing for my throat. 

Mechanically I turned my head so as to keep the 
thick-wadded cape of my helmet in front of the 
creature’s muzzle; but I could hear and feel plainly 
the rapid yet cautious efforts it was making to find 
an opening, so as to tear the great vessels that lie 
in the neck, I had no weapon but my gun, which 
was useless while the animal was closely embrac- 
ing me; so I stood perfectly still, well knowing 
that Sandford would liberate me if it was possible 
to do so. . 

As may be supposed, the panther did not spend 
much time in investigating the nature of a wadded 
hat-cover, and before my friend could fire the beast 
pounced upon ng A left elbow, taking a piece out, 
and then buried its long, sharp fangs in the joint 
till they met. At the same time I was hurled to 
the earth with such violence that I knew not how I 
got there, or what had become of my gun. 

I was lying on the ground with the panther on 
top of me, and could feel my elbow joint wabbling 
in and out, as the beast ground its jaws, with a 
movement imperceptible to the be be wae but 
which felt to me as if I were being violently shaken 
all over. In a few seconds the loud and welcome 
sound of Sandford’s rifle struck upon my ear, and 
I sat up. I was free, and the panther had gone. 
He had bounded away, shot through the body, into 
a thicket, where he was afterward killed by a 
spear-thrust. 


ANTIGONE. 

Once there was a little girl, as the saying ‘goes, 
and she and her brother loved to pose in tableaux 
of their own conceiving. At the time when the 
Greek play of “Antigone” was given in the city, 
they heard much talk about it from their elders, 
and were all afire to produce something brilliant 
themselves, on their own little stage. 


“Let’s pla patenne suggested Bertha, at last, 
when the old folks had been again talking it over. 

“All right,” responded Tom, “I’ll be Antigone.” 

“No, you can’t. She was a lady! I'll be Antigone.” 

“All right. Youmay. I’ll be George Washington, 
and come in and tell her about my hatchet.” 

So the rehearsals were begun, and things went 
swimmingly. One day, however, Bertha got a little 
fractious, and longed for change. 

“I guess I don’t like Antigone very well,” she 
said. “I don’t like her name. 

“All right,” said obliging Tom, “let’s alter it.” 

“Why, what can we call her?” 

“Mary Tigone. That’s a good name!” 

The prima donna approved the change, and the 
play went on. 


A PHONOGRAPHIC GHOST. 


If you sleep in the house of a wizard, you must 
be prepared for experiences out of the common. 
So thinks a gentleman who once passed a night 
under Mr. Edison’s roof. 


In the middle of the night he was awakened by 
the sound of a voice at his elbow. “Midnight has 
struck!” it said, in hollow but resonant tones. 
“Prepare to meet thy God!” 

The guest was out of bed in haste. He must be 
the victim of some hallucination. There was no 
one in the room. His would be a fine case for the 
“psychical research” people. But even while these 
thoughts were passing through his head, he was 
making for the door. In the hall he. met Mr. 
Edison, who reassured him by saying: | 

Ra iy be seared, old man; it’s nothing but a 
clock.” 





NOT ALL PROFIT. 

A New York paper gives a story of a man who is 
very careful of his dollars. He is a farmer in 
comfortable circumstances, thrifty and honest, and 
is respected notwithstanding his painful exactness | 
in money matters. } 


He married a widow worth ten thousand dollars, | 
and shortly afterward a friend met him. | 
“Allow me to congratulate you,” said the friend. | 
“That marriage was worth a clear ten thousand 
dollars to you.” | 
“No,” replied the farmer; “‘not quite that much.” | 
“Indeed? I thought there was every cent of ten | 
thousand in it.” | 
“Oh no,” and the farmer sighed a little; “I had to | 
pay a dollar for the marriage license.” | 





SHE SPOKE HER PIECE. 


Hattie F., six years old, is thought to give | 
promise of elocutionary talent. When Auntie May 
came to visit the family, therefore, and offered to | 
give the little girl some lessons, the offer was | 
gladly accepted. 

Hattie’s preference for lofty sentiment prompted 
the first selection. It began, ‘See the eagle! How 
he soars!” After a few rehearsals, she was ready 
for a recitation before the assembled family. And 
there was great i when she exclaimed: 

“See the eagle! ow sore he is!” 
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A HARMLESS TRAMP. 


There was @ natural inclination in the minds of 
Albert and Aaron Sampson to get into mischief ; 
their Aunt Polly Sampson, with whom they lived, 
declared she could not take much comfort ‘‘for 
fear of what them boys might do.” 

Just above the fireplace in Miss Polly’s sitting- 
room was an old-fashioned Revolutionary musket, 
which had belonged to her father. The boys 
regarded it with longing and admiring eyes, and 
they often begged to be allowed ‘just to take it | 
down and look at it.”’ | 

Occasionally Aunt Polly would relax her | 
vigilant care enough to allow one of the boys to | 
stand on a chair and reach up and touch this | 
precious relic, But these occasions were rare, and 
the privilege was regarded as a great one. | 

“] can’t say what I might be led to do in case | 
of war,”’ she would say; “I might then, if either | 
of you were old enough to carry arms, consent to 
lettin’ you carry this gun; but you needn’t think 
you can have it to amuse yourselves with, for you 
can’t.” 

“But aint you ever going to let us fire it off, 
Aunt Polly? You've said when Albert was of 
age the gun would belong to him,” said Aaron. 

“Well, so ’twill; and I hope by that time he’ll 
have the sense to let it alone. Anyway, that’s a 
good ways ahead, and maybe I sha’n’t be spared 
so long,”’ responded Aunt Polly, with the comfort- 
able hope of escaping from future afflictions. 

“If there was a war, or tramps should get into 
the house, the gun wouldn’t be no good if we 
didn’t know how to fire it; and I don't see how 
we’re ever goin’ to learn if we don’t practise,” 
ventured Albert. 

“I aint worryin’ "bout any war, nor about 
tramps,” replied Aunt Polly, ‘an’ I guess you 
might jest as well give your time to keepin’ the | 
beets weeded out as to fussin’ bout that gun; for 
you aint goin’ to touch it, an’ that’s all there is to 
it!’ and Miss Polly took up her knitting, while 
the boys returned to their work in the garden. 

“The crows are getting all the cherries, and I 
don’t care much if they are,’’ said Aaron, as they 
went out. “If Aunt Polly’d just let us have that 
gun, we could kill the whole of em, or scare ‘em 
off so they wouldn’t trouble us.” 

There was to be a picnic at Round Pond the 
following week, and Miss Polly had agreed to 
take the boys. Fora day or two they talked of 
nothing else. The pond was nearly two miles 
distant. Nearly every one in the village would be 
present. Aunt Polly and the boys had planned to 
start early, on account of Aunt Polly’s liking to 
drive slowly and give the horse frequent rests, 
upon even so short a journey as that to the picnic- 
ground. 

On the Monday before the Tuesday on which 
the picnic was to be, Albert made a visit to the 
village grocery store and brought home several 
small packages, which he and Aaron examined 
with great delight and in deep secrecy, and then 
carefully concealed under a loose board in the | 
shed chamber. 

Tuesday morning came bright and sunny, and | 
Miss Polly and the boys got an early start for | 
Round Pond. When they had gone about half | 
the distance Aaron said that he knew a short cut. | 








‘Say, Aunt Polly, let Albert and me go ’cross | search a man was obtained to act as guide, and | to 


lots? We'll get there by the time you do, and 
*twon’t be so hard for poor old Bill.” 

This thoughtfulness for the horse touched Aunt 
Polly’s heart. 

“Well, I dunno but what you might if you 
want to, an’ ‘ll promise an’ not get lost,’’ she 
said, guiding old Bill to one side of the road, so 
that the boys could get down from the high 
wagon. | 

“They’re as good-hearted boys as ever lived,” 
reflected the old lady, as she drove slowly along. | 
“The’ aint many boys would ’a’ cared “bout 
sparin’ the horse, so long as they could ride. I 
hope they’l! get there all right.’’ 

The boys, instead of taking the short cut to 
the pond, had hurried toward home as fast as 
possible. A half-hour later they had taken the 
key of the farmhouse from under the step, where 
Miss Polly had carefully placed it, and stood 
inside the sitting-room. 

“It'll be pretty heavy to lug,” said Albert, 
moving a chair toward one side of the fireplace. 

“It seems awful dark in here with these 
curtains down, don’t it?’’ said Aaron, in a half- 
whisper, as he looked about the darkened room. 

Just then both boys heard a sound in the 
kitchen, and looked at each other with frightened 
faces. They knew there was no one in or about 
the house when they left that morning. But there 
Was now some one in the kitchen. They could 
hear steps, and then a rattling noise at the sink, 
as if some one had taken down the tin dipper. _ 

‘Tramps !’’ whispered Albert, under his breath. 
At this moment they heard a heavy sigh that 
sounded almost like a groan. 

Without another word Albert made his way 
softly across the sitting-room, closely followed by 
Aaron. 

“If we can get the front door open before they | 
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hear us, we can run for it,”” whispered Albert, and 
Aaron nodded. 

As they turned the knob of the door, a louder 
noise came from the kitchen; and pulling the 
door open, they ran swiftly across the yard and 
into the road. 

“It’s no use going to the village,”’ said Aaron; 
“everybody’s at the picnic;’’ and they hurried 
along the road over which they had so lately 
returned. 

Aunt Polly arrived at Round Pond in good 
season. She was not alarmed to find that the 
boys had not got there before her; and when a 
little while afterward Albert came running into 
the midst of the group of picnickers, with Aaron 
at his heels, Aunt Polly had no thought of possible 
misfortune. 

“Land, you boys are all out of breath! What- | 
ever possessed you to hurry so?” she asked, | 
looking at them anxiously. ‘“Didn’t nothin’ 
chase you, did they ?’’ she continued. 

‘‘Tramps,’’ muttered Albert. ‘In the kitchen,” 
added Aaron. | 

| 





After a few questions the boys told their story. 
They had gone home after—‘‘something,"’ and | 
just as they got into the sitting-room they heard | 
steps in the kitchen. 
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“I pressed harder, and was convinced that it 
was some important part of the foe’s body that 
the musket touched. So I again pressed the trig- 
ger, and in a few moments afterward all was still. 

“I drew a deep breath of thankfulness; and no | sonable. 
wonder. I had played a game in which my life | will give 
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ONE OF TWELVE. 
There are so many people in the world that 
there are not enough names for them. The New 








| guess *twould ’a’ been fireworks. 











The general opinion was that a tramp had| York Tribune says that a curious coincidence | 
entered the house. Several of the men at once | happened the other day while a jury was being CHOCOLATES ’ 
started for the Sampson farm, in order to prevent | impaneled to try a case. The clerk gave the 
any mischief. The picnic party broke up abruptly. | wheel in which the names of the jurors had been 
Aunt Polly and the boys were to wait at | placed a whirl, and then pulled out a card. ome 
oe ~ eee he CaaS Sue cape cee i) «John Smith,”’ he called, and immediately two Bon Bons 
was considered safe for them to return to their | men started toward the jury-box. 
own home. This caused no astonishment, because with the | p Pr M- » 
“Boys,” said Miss Polly, as they drove slowly | innumerable — Smiths in the yma AP it was WINTHROP apne A 
“se ’ ie aaattle? « .-| not much wonder that two of them had been | antic Ave 
along, ‘‘I don’t feel much like scoldin’ you, after | summoned for the same jury. The card had the pons 


you've had such an escape, but I hope ‘twill be a 
lesson to you. You'd ’a’ been killed if you'd got | 
that gun as you started to, an’ you see the risk | 
you run in jest a-tryin’ to get it. Whatever | 
possessed you, after all I’ve said ?”’ 

“We was a-going to bring it to the picnic,” | 
sobbed Aaron. The morning’s adventure had | 
made him sorrowful and repentant; and while | 
Albert sat pale and silent, Aaron whimpered out 
their unfortunate plan. 

‘““We was going to get it over to the picnic and | 
have fireworks with it,’ he continued. 

‘Land o’ Goshen!” exclaimed Miss Polly; ‘I | 
That gun aint | 
been fired for forty. years. Where'd you get any 
powder, I should like to know ?”’ 

*‘Albert got some at the store,”’ answered Aaron ; 
and Albert pulled a small package from his | 
pocket, and without a word handed it to his aunt. | 

The men who had gone to capture the intruders 
in Miss Polly’s kitchen soon returned with the 
news of their success. 

“How many were there ?”’ questioned Albert. 
“Only one, my lad; and I guess he wouldn’t ‘a’ 
hurt you,”’ answered one of the men; “he went | 
out without a word. The fact is, he seemed a 

little ashamed.”” 

“Ashamed! I should think he’d better be!’ 
said Miss Polly, vigorously. ‘Where is he ?”’ 

‘“‘Well,” responded the man, slowly, with a| 
look at the boys, “1 drove him home. "Twas one 
of Mr. Brown’s calves that got out of pasture, an’ 
the boys leavin’ the kitchen door open, he just | 
wandered in.”’ } 


~~ 
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APTER A LEOPARD'S CUBS. 


At the time of the beginning of the Zulu War, | 
an English army officer was sent a long journey | 
across the South African country, in order to | 
recruit men in Bechuanaland. The distance was 
long and the way unknown. But after much 





the start was made. The guide was called Cigar 
by his master, in lieu of his Hottentot name, | 


| which was more or less unpronounceable, and in a 
| short time the man became quite companionable. 


One evening while seated by the fire, Cigar gave 
an account of an exciting experience which he had | 
had many years previous, in his effort to secure | 
the skin of a leopard. 

Lead and powder were almost unobtainable by | 


| one in his condition; but a missionary who was 


stationed there was anxious to obtain a leopard’s 


| skin, and offered a large reward in ammunition 


to any one who would secure it for him. After a 

long search Cigar found and shot a female leopard 

in the act of nursing two young cubs. But the 

skin turned out to be a poor one, and he deter- 
mined to secure the cubs, which had made off | 
into a cave near by. 

This, of course, was a hazardous thing to do, as 
the father might at any moment return while the 
man was in the cave. Taking his gun, he entered 
the cubs’ retreat, and after much scratching and 
biting the young ones were secured. 

“T had just succeeded in tying the second cub’s 
feet,’’ says Cigar, ‘‘and was placing a gag over its | 
mouth to stop its screaming when, instantaneously 
as thought, the trifling light failed me, and all | 
within was dark. | 

“Full well I knew that there could be but one | 
cause for this, and now I blessed myself for | 
having brought my gun into the cave with me. | 
Serious as my position was, I felt no fear, although | 
I knew that the fight must terminate in the death | 
of one or both of us. 

“Though deprived of the light, it was easy to | 
know where my foe was, for his eyes glowed like | 
balls of fire, gradualky increasing in size and 
intensity as the brute approached me. One thing 
was in my favor, so much so that afterward I 
thought that to it I owed my life: The roof was | 
so low that the leopard could not dash in upon | 
me with a spring, but had to advance slowly, as 
his body was of necessity stretched out to its full 
length. 

“Tt was an anxious moment when I took aim, 
for how much depended on the priming not having | 








| only chanced to pick out Mr. Levy’s name first. 


| een on @ market day, an old woman was 


| “Ah, now, ye’ll just turn her out and not say a 


| counsel for the prisoner. 


address of the John Smith intended, so this little | 
difficulty was straightened out easily enough. 

Then the clerk called out, “George Rogers.” " 

This time no less than four men responded. vy 
When the right George Rogers had been selected, 
the clerk reached in once more and pulled out 
another card. 

This time there were actually six men who 
responded to the name John Brown. 

After the John Brown identified by his address 
on the card had been selected, the work of com- | 
pleting the jury proceeded for a few minutes, until | 
eleven men had been secured. Then the clerk | 
pulled out one more slip to complete the jury. 

“Jacob Levy,”’ the clerk called. 

It seemed as if every man in the court-room 2988 ‘Washington St., Boston. 
rose in response to this name. The clerk counted | Wholesale, Wéeks 4 Potter, 20 Washington Street. 
them, and there was just an even dozen Jacob | 
Levy's who had been summoned to serve on that 
jury. When the right one was picked out and 
had taken his place in the box, his honor remarked | 
that all the labor of securing the jury one at a | 
time might have been avoided if the clerk had 
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AN IRISH RECEPTION. 


Irish history generally has its amusing side. In 
“An Officer of The Long Parliament,”’ a story is | 
told of a Mrs. Mundy, who owned estates in | 
Ireland, but had been absent from them for | 
several years. On her return, as her carriage was | 
passing through the crowded streets of Skibber- | 





| 


accidentally knocked down. 


Of course the carriage was stopped, and inquiries | 
were made as to the extent of the woman's 
injuries. But the poor thing was found, half- 
fainting, held up between two men, who were 
shaking her and scolding her soundly for getting 
in the way and frightening ‘“‘the madam” when 
she was coming home at last. 

When the party reached the castle there was a 
great welcome, and in the evening a man asked to 
see Mrs. Mundy. He greeted her with, ‘Oh, it’s | 
pe tg ay yp hs your ladyship in the old S ar’ 
P , and—”’ sinking his voice— ‘‘if there’s any “ss " 
one you'd like rowlled in the river, why,”’ pointing | uperfine Sronte 
himeelf, ‘I’m your man.” 


} When you buy Chocolates ask for these 

““What!”’ cried Mrs. Mundy; “why should I} brands taken from a box bearing this stamp. 
want any one rolled in the river ?”’ | 
“Oh, bedad, if you should, I'd just like your 
ladyship to know I’m your man!” 

An old woman, too, came to beg that a neighbor 
she disliked might be put out of a cottage near, 
and when Mrs. Mundy tried to explain that she 
did not turn out tenants without some good 
reason, the old woman sidled up to her, and | 
slipping a sovereign into her hand, whispered, | 
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word about it, and that’s for yourself.”’ 
A good deal of Irish history seems to be | 
explained by these anecdotes. 
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IMPORTANT OMISSION. 


Voltaire, when on his estate of Ferney, was 
fond of assuming the air and manner of nobility | 
—as he conceived it—and displayed a most ‘“phil- 
osophical”’ hatred of poachers. 

One of the poor fellows was caught one day, 
and brought before him. Voltaire determined to 
try him in form of law. Accordingly, he took his 
seat as judge, and directed his secretary to act as 
The advocate made a 
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bundance and Continuity of 


President Eliot, of Harvard, writes under 
date of Sept. 271, 04, “The vines are very 





long opeoch in the poacher’s favor, and then —— -_ the blossoms abundant, and their 
suddenly stopped short. a 

_ “Why do you hesitate?’ inquired Voltaire, | oa 2 oes; ae ib 
irritably. Sweet Peas should be plauted as soon as the 


“I wish to read a passage from a volume in | frost leaves the ground, and by following our 
your library,’’ was the reply. new —— Sirections thet we send wee 
* ~ . * | 4 urchase, you. WwW ve @ supp o 

He procured the book, and for some time turned | Beaut ful, Fragrant Flowers from June until 
over the leaves without saying a word. November. Our choicest minoare of Bwest 

y ire beca i i | s from named sorts by mail, 10c. oz. 

At last Voltaire me impatient, and asked at ; 1.00 Ib. Our 1895 illustrated catalogue mailed 

what book he was looking. 


ee — Re about woverties. 
“ j ;j icti ” e 0 ower an vegetabie 
It is your Philosophical Dictionary,’’ was the poe A. — Fa. + ricultural and 
onewer. P - horticultural implements. Jt contains par- 
“Well, and what do you wish to find?” asked ticulars of our unique offer to duplicate EArt 
Voltaire, with still more impatience. £ 
“IT have been looking for the word ‘humanity,’ ”’ 


prizes offered by all Agricultural or Horti- 
cultural Societies in the United States 
returned the secretary, calmly, ‘“‘and I see you ** Everything for Farm, Garden and Lawn.” 
have omitted it.” Joseph Breck & Sons, 
It is said that Voltaire’s keen intelligence showed BOSTON, MASS. 
him at once the force of this unspoken argument, | 
and the culprit, with a reprimand, was set free. | 








We mail free to purchasers who name this 
paper, a 26c. package of wild garden seeds, 
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It is surprising how cheap those two-pound pack- Hf] 
ages of Quaker Oats are sold! Cost little, if any, 
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Beardsley’s 


Shredded 
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Fish Balls, and other pleasant and healthful dishes. 
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Cure Without Medicine 


by the 


ELECTROPOISE. 


A Safe, Simple Home Treatment of Mazvellome 

Effectiveness. ow a successful eae rapid curative 

of disease it has never been approached by any 

omer. method. None need fail of treat and permanent 
benefit. Oustrated Catalogue with HoME testimo- 
nials, price-list, etc., free. Address, 

L.A. BOSWORTH, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
General Agent for the New Sain States. 
K. M. ELLIOTT, 3% Exchange Building, New Haven, 

Conn., Sole Agent for Western Conn. 


“Oh, My Head” 


What will relieve the pain 
from these common ailments? 


Nervous Headache, 
Sick Headache, 
Nearaigta. 








Contain no opiates—Always shective Masliy taken— 
Better than pills—Dissolve in the wees stomach—A 
scientific preparation superior to any other. 


At druggists or by mail 26e. per bor. Samples Free. 
PYRO-FEBRIN CO., Northampton, Mass. 
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WHAT 


THYMOZONE 


IS GOOD FOR. 


EXTERNALLY. 


It is a powerful Antiseptic and Deodor- 
izer, healing and cleansing in its effect. 
Diluted with pure water to suit conditions 
it is invaluable as a wash for Wounds, 
Ulcers, Eczema, Nasal Catarrh, Burns, 
etc., or wherever there are saneneses dis- 
charges or inflammation. 

As a tooth and mouth wash it is ex- 
cellent, perfectly cleansing the teeth, also 
healing and hardening the gums. 





INTERNALLY. 


It will cure most cases of Sore Throat 
if taken in season, and is of great value 
is cases of Diphtheria, Fetid Bronchitis, 

Gangrene of the Lungs, etc., used either 
as a gargle or spray. 

It will destroy Bacteria and is healing 
in effect in Ulceration of the Stomach or 
Bowels, Fermentative Dyspepsia, Typhoid 
and Scarlet Fevers, Cholera and similar 
diseases. 


Physicians and Dentists Recommend It— Everybody Should Use It. 
HENRY THAYER & CO., Mfrs., Cambridgeport, Mass. 
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Biliousness 
and Jaundice 


arise in consequence of improper digestion of 
food, causing low spirits, nervousness, slow cir- 
culation of the blood, cold feet, pain in chest 
and back, pain around the loins, aching and 
weariness of the lower limbs, drowsiness after 
meals, but nervous wakefulness at night, languor 
in the morning, and a constant feeling of dread 
as if something awful was about to happen. 
As a remedy for Biliousness and Jaundice, 


McAlvin’s Dyspepsia Pills 


are unsurpassed, as they purify, cleanse, and 
invigorate the stomach, the source whence all 
diseases arise. The cure is certain, thorough 
and perfect, and is endorsed by hundreds who 
have tried it. 

Ask your Draggist for McAlvin's Dyspepsia Pills. 
and what to avord will be malted FREE toruny addres: 


JOHN H. McALVIN, Lowell, Mass. 
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Two Mince Pies, equal to our 
Grandmother’s, from each pack- 
age of None-Such Mince Meat, 
without the worry and work. For 
sale by all Grocers. 


MERRELL-SOULE CO., 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Public 

Schools 
Everywhere 

Preparing 
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to 


Celebrate 
Washington's 


Birthday. 


Send us four cents in stamps and we will send you 
an eight-page programme for Washington’s Bisth- 
day. We will-also send you 100 
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Washington Certificates, 








which will enable you to raise $5.00 with which to pur- 
chase one of Elson’s Superb Photogravures of 
Stuart’s Washington for your school. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston. 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 








“The cup that cheers but not mebriates” 


is that delicious cup of Coffee that gives strength 
and inspiration and satisfies more fully than any 
other beverage all the requirements of a harm- 
less stimulant. 


Chase & Sneha’ s 


Seal 
Brand 
Coffee 


Universally accepted the 
Leading Fine Coffee of the World. 


Put up in one and two-pound cans like the above. 


FREE, our new and attractive POCKET PINCUSHION. 
CHASE & SANBORN, Boston. 
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Steam 
Cooked 
That's Why. 


H-O{ Gomby'* } Company, N.Y. 














